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THE FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS. 





The 1902 Annual Session Will he Held in 
Macon, Ga., and the Occasion Will bea 
Notable One. 

gorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It is quite probable that farmers 
generally do not fully realize the 
scope and extent of the Farmers’ 
National Congress, a8 otherwise they 
would take a much deeper interest 
init. The topics discussed are more 
particularly those of a national or 
international character, quite differ- 
ent from whatis generally on the 
programme at farmers’ institutes. 
The following is a copy of the pro- 
gram for the 1902 meeting: 

1, Inter-oceanic canal; 2. Na- 
tional irrigation; 3. Reciprocity— 
how may it affect agricultural inter- 
ests? 4. Effect of present insular 
possessions on the agriculture of the 
United States; 5. Preservation of 
forest and fruit trees and reforesta- 
tion; 6. Injurious insects, insect 
pests and fungi; 7. What part of a 
man’s farm does he sell when he 
sells the crop? 8. Postal reforms 
particularly affecting the farmer ; 9. 
Mutual relations of Northern and 
Southern farmers; 10. Dairy insects 
of the United States as related to the 
markets of the world ; 11. Farm prod- 
ucts other than dairy products in the 
markets of the world; 12. The labor 
problem from the farmer’s stand- 
point; 13. How can we best build up 
our merchant marine? 

The Farmers’ National Congress is 
made up of delegates and associate 
delegates appointed by the Gover- 
nors of each State. Every Governor 
appoints as many delegates as the 
State has representatives in both 
Houses of Congress, and as many 
wsociate delegates as he chooses. 

The meeting will be held at Macon, 
Ga, Oct. 7-10, and the people of that 
dty will give a hearty welcome to 
all who attend. 

The Southeastern Passenger Asso- 
dation has granted a rate of one fare 
for round trip; and there is a fair 
indication that the other passenger 
associations will make better than 
an excursion rate. 

The men who will be invited to 
take part in the program will be the 
choicest that can be selected, and 
each one will be an acknowledged 
leader in his line. Isn’t it about 
time the farmers took a practical 
hand in helping to solve the prob- 
lems that pertain to their own affairs? 

We hope to have at least 1,000 
delegates, associate delegates and 
visitors. 

John M. Stahl, 4328 Langley Ave., 
Chicago, is Secretary, and will gladly 
answer any correspondence for the 
Congress. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Treas. 

Adrian, Mich. 


A NEW BULLETIN, ‘CLEARING NEW 
LAND.” 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

There are but few farms that have 
hota patch overgrown with scrub 
bushes and small trees which the 
farmer has neglected to clear, owing 
Probably to lack of time or dislike to 
tackle a hard job or maybe to his 
belief or notion that the ownership 
of land imparts respectability, even 
if untilled. Itis often these small 
tracts, if properly cleared and tilled, 
Which will be of profit to the owner. 
If they are not to be cultivated they 
thould be converted into wood lots. 

Franklin Williams, Jr., the author 
of a new farmers’ bulletin (No. 150) 
on‘ Clearing New Land” states, ‘“‘if 
he isa benefactor of mankind who 
‘Ucceeds in making two blades of 
8Tass grow where only one grew be- 
fore, how much more beneficent is 
the mission of making grass grow 
Where only bushes were wont to 
thrive,” 

This balletin contains many 
Practical hints to farmers who own 
‘crub patches for it suggests not only 
different methods of clearing, but 
also the method of cultivation of this 
Cleared land and what crops to grow 
thereon. 
“There is no question,” states Mr. 
Williams, ‘‘about the profitable cul- 
tivation of new land. The problem 

when and how to clear it. When 
ee the clearing has been com. 





such lands will be more satisfactory 
than the harvest from old fields. In 
fact, in many instances, it would be 
wise and economical for the farmer 
to plant his old worn and washed 
fields to forest and clear land for cul 
tivation.’’ 

The author recommends various 
methods of bringing such land into 
productivity, from the use of dyna. 
mite to the grazing of Angora goats 
thereon. Guy E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 





THE VALUE OF STABLE MANURE. 


In 8 recent report of the Oklahoma 
Station Director Fields makes the 
following statements regarding the 
value of stable manure, which apply 
to other portions of the country as 
well as to Oklahoma : 

On the outskirts of every town in 
Oklahoma may be seen a collection 
of manure piles that have been hauled 
out and dumpedin waste places. The 
plant food in each ton of this manure 
is worth at least $2—that is what 
Eastern farmers pay for similar ma- 
terial, and they make money by do- 
ing it. And yet, almost every livery- 
man has to pay some one for hauling 
the manure away. This is simply 
because farmers living near these 
towns are missing a chance to secure 
something for nothing—because, 
perhaps, the profit is not directly in 
sight. Butfrom most soils there is 
a handsome profit possible from a 
very small application of stable ma- 
nure. 

On the farm of the Oklahoma Agri 
cultural Experiment Station is an 
acre that has been in wheat for eight 
years. It had never been manured. 
In the fall of 1898 one half of the 
acre was manured at the rate of 15 
tons per asre and the other was left 
unmanured. When the crop was 
harvested, in the summer of 1899, 
the manured piece yielded at the 
rate of 30 bushels per acre and the 
unmanured yielded but 12 bushels 
per acre. An increase of 18 bushels 
of wheat was secured the first year 
from an application of 15 tons of 
stable manure. If all of the effect of 
the manure were exhausted the first 
season there were 18 bushels of wheat 
to pay for hauling about 10 loads of 
manure. But the effect is lasting 
and extends through a period of sev- 
eral years. 

Here is a feasible plan to increase 
the wheat crop: Put every bit of 
manure obtainable into the soil. 
Eighteen hundred bushels of wheat 
will pay for one man and team haul- 
ing manure for 450 days, and the 
profit is direotly in sight. 





FARM NOTES FROM PASQUOTANK. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The early part of spring was such 
that many farmers were heard 
grumbling atthe weather, but the 
last month has been fine for work, 
very little rain and cool. While the 
weather was all right for work, it 
has been rather cool for vegetation 
to make much progress. There is 
considerable complaint about pota- 
toes rotting, but we think rotten 
potatoes will be chiefly confined to 
small patches and that the decrease 
in the output on account of the loss 
will not balance the increase in acre- 
age. 

Corn planting was delayed at the 
usual planting time, but most farm- 
ers are through now, and cotton 
planting is in progress. a. 2: B: 

Pasquotank Co., N.C, 





One billion, four hundred and 
ninety-seven million dollars is the 
farm value accorded Iowa by the 
census returns. In addition the 
value of farm implements and ma 
chinery is $58,000,000 and live stock 
is $278,000,000. The total value of 
farm products for 1899 was $365,- 
000,000—a million dollars for every 
day in the year.— Guy E. Mitchell. 








Weare accused of prejudice against 
North Carolina poety, but here is a 
verse from the Fremont Visitor 
that seems to be worth passing 
along: a 
“A nigger and a cart on the way, 
Two ood of goanner and a bale of 

hay. : 
All dis got ter be paid for ‘fore de 
jedgment day.”’ 








MANAGING AN APPLE ORCHARD. 





Commercial Fertilizers, Root Injury, Rab- 
bits and Other Matters. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Harry Farmer is a good writer, 
and asa rule he thinks closely and 
well; but he mistakes in supposing 
that fruit trees in cultivated fields 
die and refuse to bear because the 
humus has been burnt out by the use 
of chemical manures. More trees 
die from the improper use of the 
plow and single-tree around and 
near them than from ali other causes, 
unless we may except the ravages of 
worms. The writer’s orchard of 
apple, peach, plum and a few other 
fruits has been in cotton and corn 
alternate years for more than ten 
years, the corn crop manured with 
lot manure supplemented by bone 
and potash, the cotton crop with 
complete chemical fertilizers. The 
lot manure was mainly pure straw 
and is put in drill sparingly, and in 
passing the trees, I usually throw 
around eacha small quantity of bone 
and potash ; but the plowing is done 
by me or my son, and the trees do 
not die. 

THE TAP ROOT. 

It is claimed by some that the 

longevity of a tree depends on the 


-tap root, that these support the 


woody parts and the surface roots, 
the fruit and foliage; but I never 
saw a tap root of a tree of much size 
or age that had many fibrous roots 
such as are used by the trees to take 
up food. Hence, I conclude that 
these tap roots are mainly there to 
give strength to the tree to enable it 
to withstand storms, and that the 
fibrous roots near and just below the 
surface take up the greater part of 
the food upon which the tree sub. 
sists, and the various parts have no 
choice as to whether itis taken up 
by the lower roots or those near the 
surface. Itis food they want, and 
they do not fuss over the route over 
which it comes. 


INJURING THE ROOTS. 

Now if this position is true, just 
in the proportion that you injure or 
distend these surface roots, you cut 
off the tree’s chance for food, so it 
can easily be seen that a tree can be 
starved to death or so nearly so as to 
render it unfruitful. Most farms 
are cultivated by careless or indiffer- 
ent plowmen, and the results com- 
plained of usually follow. 

Harry Farmer admits that when 
crops are grown in orchards which 
are laid by early the trees bear bet- 
ter and longer ; of course, because the 
root disturbance is less and the time 
for overcoming it greater. 

The buds which make this year’s 
fruit are formed the previous season ; 
but usually after the trees drop their 
fruit ; hence, any late disturbance of 
the root system must interfere with 
the development of the fruit buds 
for the succeeding crop, and corre- 
spondingly lessen the vitality of the 
tree; that the frequent repetition, 
year after year, of such disturbance 
will necessarily destroy its vitality. 

In former years, orchards were 
allowed to ‘‘rest’’ each alternate 
year, and even if the disturbance 
had been as great, it was not so often 
and had better time to renew. 
SHOULD ORCHARDS BE OULTIVATED? 

The writer is of the opinion that 
orchards should not be cultivated 
after they get wellinto bearing, or 
if they are cultivated the plow should 
be raised as it approaches near 
enough to touch the roots. 

It is olaimed that fruits grow 
larger in orchards which are culti- 
vated, but keep better when grown 
in those not cultivated. This is 
reasonable: the growth of all plants 
is more rapid under cultivation, and 
of course develop larger fruits; but 
the texture of the fruit is not as firm 
as in those which take more time for 
development, and this is why they 
keep better. Moreover, the absence 
of all root hindrance assures a firmer 


texture. 
KEEPING OFF RABBITS. 
Another correspondent recom 


mends the use of grease to keep off 
rabbits. This will keep them off of 
a certainty, as the rabbitis strictly a 
vegetarian; but be careful not to 





pores and the bark will slough off to 
the injury of the tree. I used it ten 
years ago by applying meat skin and 
the trees first rubbed when the 
grease was plentiful suffered from it 
but not a tree has ever been touched 
by them till last summer after one 
had blown down; then they skinned 
every limb on it, but they did not touch 
the body! Any animal flesh will 
repel them; but grease from meat 
has the advantage of lasting longer. 
HIGH TRIMMING. 

One other hindrance to success 
with apple trees is the effects of the 
sun on their bodies when trimmed 
high. Under such trimming of 
young trees you will almost invari- 
ably find the bark loose on the south 
side, caused by the heat of the sun 
aided by the tossing of the trees by 
the winds. It is pretty much the 
same principle on which the boys 
loose the bark on sourwood to make 
flutes: he rubs to produce heat and 
then twists to make it loose! 

My remedy is toso tie about the 
body any old bag or old garment as 
to shade the body on south side. 

FUNGOUS DISEASES. 

Fungous diseases of both body and 
leaf do much in weakening the vital- 
ity of trees. The leaf prepares the 
food for the tree as the stomach does 
for animals, hence any impairment 
of the leaf necessarily cuts off the 
supply of food, without which neither 
vegetable nor animal life can be 
maintained. There is a subtleness 
about the ravages of this class of 
diseases that causes them to be over- 
looked, and therefore they have 
time to geta stronger hold so the 
injury from such cause is far greater 
than is usually supposed. 

The bark of trees, on both body 
and limb, performs a vital function 
too, just as does the skin on animals, 
and when diseased, harmful results 
follow. Wm. A. BARBREY. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





PICKING AND MARKETING THE STRAW- 
BERRY. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The strawbcrry business of this 
country has now become so great 
that practical directions to convert 
it into money will well be worth 
while. 

To begin with, no fruit that grows 
pays better returns for good hand- 
ling and neat, tasty packing. The 
esthetic element enters largely in 
the sale of the strawberry. People 
buy them as much because they are 
beautiful as because they please the 
palate. Whether the grower shall 
lose money or make a handsome 
profit depends fully as much upon 
the handling as upon the quality of 
his fruit. 

It is no easy matter to insure the 
proper picking and packing of even 
a small acreage. To handle a large 
acreage requires not only industry 
and skill, but diplomacy in no small 
degree. For hundreds of disinter- 
ested eyes must be induced or com- 
pelled to judge color aright and thou- 
sands of disinterested fingers coaxed, 
bribed or compelled into nimbleness. 
Having had to control, or organize 
methods of control, for over one 
thousand pickers at a time,I feel 
that I am entitled to speak with 
some confidence. 

TO INSURE PROPER PICKING. 

The tendency of all crowds is to 
become mobs. The individual loses 
the sense of personal responsibility 
and acts wildly. This tendency is 
quick to manifest itse:f among berry 
pickers. The good management of 
pickers consists in checking and if 
possible reversing this tendency. My 
endeavor is always to so systematize 
the picking that no one can entirely 
shirk responsibility for what she or 
he does. (I put she before he because 
women and girls make the best 
pickers—men and boys the worst.) 

My fields are divided into five-acre 
divisions. Each seotion is placed in 
charge of a manager, whois required 
to see that the berries are properly 
picked and promptly sent in out of 
sun or rain, a8 may be, and that the 
plants are not trampled or berries 
crushed by careless feet. To each 
section is assigned a carrier, or when 
needed two. The duties of the oar- 





fast as picked to the packing houses, 
and to keep each picker supplied 
with coups to hold the berries. This 
costs a trifle more than requiring 
pickers to take in their berries, but 
it prevents an immense smount of 
trampling, keeps the pickers at work 
and gets the work done better and 
more promptly. 
A PLAN THAT WORKS WELL 

Each picker is numbered and as- 
signed a certain number of rows, 
numbered to correspond, by means 
of a wooden stake. On this stake is 
also written the picker’sname. The 
division manager is required to 
write the picker’s number on each 
empty cup assigned. This can be 
quickly done by taking a dozen or 
more nested cups in the hand at once 
and writing the number on the outer 
rim of each. This also places the 
number where it will be most con. 
spicuous 

Very stringent orders are given 
and constantly repeated to each 
picker: not to trample the plants, 
nor to touch a berry with their 
hands, but to handle them by the 
stems alone; to pinch off and leave 
on each berry kalf an inch of stem, 
to always turn the reddest side of 
the berry up as itis dropped in the 
cup; to fill the cups full, slightly 
heaping the centre. 

ONE OENTRAL PACKING PLAOE. 

Even at the expense of taking the 
berries a considerable distance it is 
better to have one central packing 
place. This should be of ample size 
to hold orates for at least one day’s 
packing and to give good room for 
packing. My packing is done under 
large cheaply-built houses, cen- 
trally located and arranged with 
shelves under the windows for 
empty cups. The windows extend 
pretty much all around the house. 
The window sill consists also of a 
shelf or counter on which the cups 
of berries can be set and counted 
when necessary. But most of the 
berries are brought direotly into the 
house by the carriers, who ‘‘tote”’ in 
a hand carrier made like a litter, 
only that it is four stories high. 
Each carrier holds 96 quart cups, 
which fills three 32 quart crates. 

The tickets are counted 32 ina 
bundle, with a rubber band around 
each bundle. The tickets are allin 
charge of a man stationed at the 
packing house. His business is to 
issue to each pair of ‘‘toters’’ three 
packages, 96 tickets, and to see that 
they bring in berries to correspond. 

THE INSPECTOR. 

But the most important man of all 
is the inspector. He, too, is stationed 
at the packing house. His duties are 
to inspect every cup as it comes in, 
to note the numbers on the cups and 
see who is picking well, whoill. Of 
course it is not practicable to empty 
every cup or basket of berries. But 
experience soon enables him to de 
tect scamped work even when ever 
80 well masked by ever so smiling a 
top layer of berries. At the least 
suepicion he dumps a cup, and if 
picked wrong there is the sinner’s 
number penciled on the cup. Then 
both, the offender and the derelict 
manager of that division is brought 
to book. 

. The inspector done, the berries are 
then passed to the packers and oare- 
fully packed in neat, new crates and 
got into the resrigerator car as soon 


as possible. 
THE COST. 


I find that this mode of handling 
berries costs 10 cents a 32 quart crate 
by the time they get into the car. 
Of course this does not cover the 
picking. It could be done in a looser 
fashion for 5 cents a crate. My ex- 


perience is that the 5 cents outlay 
pays me about 1,000 per cent., as I 
am oonfident that I get at least 50 
cents per crate more by means of it. 

In my 18 years’. experience I have 
seen only one yearin which I could 
not sell every crate of berries I had. 
My berries havea distinot reputs 
tion on the New York market and 
always sell above market quotations. 
I am told that Iam the largest 
shipper to that market. 

I write this not to boast, but to 
show that thorough system will en 
able a man to maintain quality even 
where large quantities of berries are 
handled. 


O. W. BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., N. C. 





The Dairy. 


DAIRYING, THE OPPORTUNITY OF 
SOUTHERN FABMEBS. 








A Rich Harvest Awaits Those Who Engage 
in it, Properly Equipped—The Natural Ad- 
vantages are Ours—Why Has the North 
Outstripped Us? 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

In the South, there are few in- 
dustries which are more profitable 
than dairying, and yet it has not 
been given very much consideration. 
This is evidenced by the small num. 
ber of milch cows kept in the South. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF COWS. 

According to the twelfth census, 
there were 18,112,707 dairy cows in 
the United States June 1, 1900, or 
about five cows forevery twenty-one 
persons ; but they are not distributed 
among the different States in pro- 
portion to their population. For 
example, Iowa has a population of 
2,251,825 and 1,423,648 dairy cows, or 
about two cows for every three per. 
sons; Illinois has a population of 
4,821,550 and 1,064,491 dairy cows, or 
a little more than one cow for every 
five persons; and Wisconsin has a 
population of 2,068,963 and 1,032,811 
milch cows or about one cow for 
every two persons. 

But here are the figures for some 
Southern States: North Carolina 
has a population of 1,891,192 and 
only 246,755 dairy cows or less than 
two cows for every fifteen persons; 
Florida has a population of 528,542 
and 84,274 dairy animals or less than 
one for every six persons ; and South 
Carolina has a population of 1,340,- 
312 and only 136,333 dairy animals, 
or in round numbers, about one cow 
for every ten persons. 

SOUTHERN COWS ARE POOR GRADE. 

In addition to the small number of 
dairy cows kept in the Southern 
States which were taken for com- 
parison, their cows are less valuable 
than the former. The census report 
heretofore mentioned shows that the 
value of the dairy cow of Iowa is 
$32.56; of Illinois, $3402; and of 
Wisconsin, $29.36; while that of 
North Carolina is only $18 98, South 
Carolina, $20.06, and Florida, $13.31. 

This great difference in the dis- 
tribution of dairy cows for the man- 
ufacture of butter and cheese is not 
due altogether to climatic conditions, 
for it is generally conceded that good 
butter and cheese can be made in 
nearly all parts of the United States. 
Furthermore, the winters are shorter 
here than they are in New York, 
Iowa, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Ohio and other 
States where dairying has become 
one of the leading agricultural in- 
terests. 

THE SOUTH ADAPTED TO DAIRYING. 

One of the most important requi- 
sites for successful dairying is a con- 
tinuous supply of food; hence when 
I consider the vast amount of meadow 
hay, corn, cow peas, clover, rye, 
vetch, lucerne, alfalfa and cotton- 
seed which might be produced in the 
South, I exclaim in the language of 
the Breeders’ Gazette: ‘‘Nature is 
indeed kindly disposed toward the 
Southern planters, too many of 
whom stand in their own hght by 
persisting in cotton culture to the 
exolusion of everything else.’’ 

WHY DAIRYING LANGUISHES. 

A lack of interest in the dairy in- 

dustry, is possibly due to several 


causes, some of which may be men- 
tioned : 


(1) The Southern soil and climate 
are well suited to the growth of cot- 
ton, which until recent years has 
commanded a very high price, and 
an increased number of cotton mills 
has caused a corresponding increase 
in its demands. 

(2) The Southern people have not 
been sufficiently trained in the 
science and art of agriculture to 
cause them to realize the important 
place to which dairying is entitledin 
Southern husbandy. This statement 
is substantiated by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry reports which 
show that the States that give 
special instruction in the manufac- 
ture of butter and cheese and the 
sciences of breeding and feeding cat- 
tle, are leading the dairy industry. 

Reports show that special instruo- 
tion in dairying is offered in thirty- 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8.} 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The problem of life is not to make 
life easier, but to make men stronger. 

The remedy for oppression is to 
have strong men who cannot be op- 
pressed.— David Starr Jordan, Presi- 
dent Stanford University. 


ore 


SOME FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


The letters of Correspondent Bar- 
brey are almost invariably interest- 
ing, and that which we print on page 
1 this week is no exception to the 
rule. No apple grower should fail 
to read it. 

The fact that Mr. Blacknall is per- 
haps the largest shipper of straw- 
berries to the New York market 
gives him the right to speak as one 
having authority on the subject of 
picking and marketing that delicious 
fruit. The plan that he sets forth 
should commend itself to truckers. 
By the way, we are glad to learn 
that the first reports of damage by 
strawberry weevil were considerably 
exaggerated, though those who be- 
lieve in prevention as safer than 
eure will not forget Entomologist 
Sherman’s advice two weeks ago. 

Oar article on ‘Dairying, the Op- 
portunity of Southern Farmers”’ 
contains some striking statistics, 
and emphasizes some facts that we 
have often tried to impress on our 
people. 

At east one prcminent Southern 
farm journal is still pushing the sale 
ef the Haseltine moth catcher. We 
have already published articles by 
several authorities that confirm our 
opinion of the scheme. and on page 8 











isa note from Prof. Massey joining 
in the general chorus of condemna- 
tion. But since it is possible to 
make such magnificent profits by 
selling the traps, it is not strange 
that some people ignore the views 
of disinterested experts. ‘‘The jingle 
of the guinea helps the hurt that 
honor feele.’’ 

Do you like our series of famous 
poems? It is not a very easy matter 
to prepare a really creditable collec- 
tion of this kind, and we hope that 
our selections are being read and 
filed away in scrap-books—for every 
body ought to keep a sorap-book for 
clippings that are worth preserving. 

Charity and Children is perhaps a 
little too enthusiastic in its view of 
‘‘Opportunities for Our Poor Boys.”’ 
We are not prepared to subscribe to 
the doctrine that ‘‘the poorer and 
greener a boy is, the better are his 
chances ’’ Bat in a moderate degree, 
poverty and greenness are not dis- 
advantages because the boy who hus 
the manhood to struggle with them 
gains strength by the effort, just as 
a chicken is made stronger and bet- 
ter able to live by having worked its 
way through a hard shell. Break 
the shell yourself, and the chicken 
will lose immeasurably by not hav- 
ing to contend with what might 

seem to it unfavorable circam 
stances. 

It will be remembered, please, that 
we-print the artiole ‘‘Heat in the 
Philippines’ solely for its humor, 
and not to give our farm boys an ex- 


couse for crooked furrows these hot 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Major W. A. Graham, for the com- 
mittee appointed by the State Alli- 
ance, suggests the following topic 
for discussion in Sub Alliances this 
month: Cultivation, harvesting and 
preservation of Irish and sweet pota- 
toes, tomatoes, beans and onions 


For the first time, we believe, the 
Farmers’ National Congress is to 
meet in the South. Treasurer Rey- 
nolds outlines a quite attractive pro 
gram for the Macon meeting in Oo 
tober, and we hope that a large num. 
ber of the best Southern farmers 
will attend. 


It looks as if the fertilizer trust is 
to get control of the German potash 
industry ; then, it is said, of the cot- 
ton oil mills. And the farmers, dis. 
organized as they are, will pay the 
bills and plod on. Wouldn't it be 
refreshing to see a little more trust- 
smashing after the order of that 
which brought jute bagging low? 
Two-thirds of the State’s appro. 
priation for rural school libraries 
has been exhausted, and the entire 
appropriation could be used at once 
but for the provision prohibiting 
State aid to more than six in any 
one county. At the Greensboro 
Educational Conference we heard a 
school superintendent say: ‘‘We 
have seven of these libraries in my 
county, and twenty more could be 
established at once if State aid were 
available for others as for the first 
six.’’ 

There seems to be general misap- 
prehension as to who is responsible 
for the requirement that poll tax 
must be paid by May 1st in order to 
entitle the citizen to vote. One of 
the leading papers of the State has 
just published an editorial abusing 
the General Assembly of 1901 for 
passing such a law and predicting its 
repeal next year. It is not, how- 
ever, an act of the Legislature, but 
a provision of our recently adopted 
Constitutional Amendment, as a 
reading of Section 4 will show 


About six weeks ago we published 
the report that commercial fertilizer 
sales in North Carolina up to that 
time were about 15 per cent. smaller 
than for the corresponding period of 
last year. But sales during April 
were unu-ually heavy, and Commis. 
sioner Patterson now says that there 
will be very little difference between 
the quantity used by North Carolina 
farmers last year and that used this 
year. He adds: ‘‘The sales of fer. 
tilizers for cotton are smaller, but 
are made up by those for tobacco 
and other crops. The increase in the 
sale of tobacco fertilizers is large.’’ 


It isa matter of common knowl. 
edge that the trusts and their lead- 
ers are finding it much less easy to 
get along with the strenuous Mr. 
Roosevelt than with the affable Mr. 
MoKinley. And further interest is 
added to the situation by the threat- 
ened candidacy of Mr. Hanna, who 
is as clay in the hands of the potter 
to the great combinations of capital. 
These combinations fear to rebel 
openly yet, but there is no mistaking 
the fact that their influence is with 
their Ohio man and will, if possible, 
force him to the front as Roosevelt’s 
successor. 

Three famous novelists, Frank R. 
Stockton, Bret Harte, and Paul 
Leicester Ford, have died within the 
last month. Stockton and Harte 
went to the grave in the fulness of 
years and in their life work there is 
that appearance of order and com. 
pleteness which it is natural for men 
to covet. Bat Ford was a young 
man and the excellent work that he 
had done was regarded only as a 
pledge of yet better work to foilow. 
There is an unspeakable sadness 
about his death—killed by his brother 
while yet in the morning of life and 
with ‘‘so little done, 80 much to do,”’ 
His most popular work was ‘‘Janice 
Meredith’? but we regard it as infe- 
rior to ‘‘The Honorable Peter Ster!- 
ing.”’ 

Last week we published a well- 
yritten story of Wade Hampton’s 
career. In this issue a no less inter 
esting sketch of the late Cecil Rhodes 
is printed. For our part we enjoy 
no kind of literature more than 
biography—oxcept autobiography— 
and we hope that this feeling is 
Shared in some degree by our read 
era. It must be said for Mr. Rhodes 
that while he acquired millions, he 
was not & money-worshipper. And 
since he was so desirous of complet- 
ing his course at Oxford that he gave 
& part of each of nine years—such a 
part as his health would permit—to 
his work there before graduating, it 
is not surprising that his alma mater 





days. 


received such striking redsognition 
in his will. 





TILLMAN GETS A DESERVED REBUKE. 


It is very gratifying to learn that 
Senator Tillman has at last been fit- 
tingly rebuked by his colleagues in 
the Senate. Ina typical, blustering, 
bully-like speech last Wednesday, in 
which he boasted of cruelties and 
misdeeds of which no’Northern Sena- 
tor would accuse us, he so disgusted 
his Southern Democratic associates 
that all save two left their seats. It 
is a pity that the whole South must 
suffer in public esteem because of 
the Palmetto State’s slavishness to 
Tillman, butif he is to remain as a 
Southern Senator, it is fitting that 
his colleagues should disavow respon- 
sibility for his performances. 
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THE MARTINIQUE DISASTER. 





A terrible catastrophe was that 
Martinique volcanic explosion, re- 
ported in our news columns this 
week. And Martinique is not so far 
from us as its unfamiliar name may 
lead some to suppose—only 200 or 
300 miles from Porto Rico. It is one 
of the West Indies, is about two- 
thirds the size of an average. North 
Carolina county, and belongs to 
France. The island is of volcanic 
origin, and this Mount Pelee, the 
occasion of the present disaster, is 
its highest peak, being 4,430 feet 
above sea level. 

The population, largely ‘‘Creole 
negroes and half castes of various 
grades,’’ appears to be in a not very 
high state of civilization. 





TILLMAN AND HAMPTON. 


Tillman, it seems, has fastened on 
South Carolina an oligarchy hardly 
less autocratic and domineering than 
that of General Hampton overthrown 
under Tillman’s leadership. 

And so the last State of South 
Carolina politics is worse than the 
first. If Hampton did head a ma- 
chine, if does not appear that the 
South ever had reason to be ashamed 
of his record in the Senate. He was 
fearless, broad-minded, a typical 
Southern gentleman and soldier. If 
he had to resort to desperate meth. 
ods of overthrowing the carpetbag- 
gers in 1876, he never boasted of any 
brutality or trickery committed by 
any of his followers. He was nota 
bully and he bore no ill-will toward 
the blacks. 

But if Hampton represented the 
old-school Southern gentleman, Till- 
man seems to be a fit type of the 
ante bellum slave driver. For Hamp- 
ton’s dignity and courage, Tillman 
has the spirit of the bully; and for 
Hampton’s broad-mindedness, Till- 
man has narrowing prejudices and 
bitternesses. ‘‘All my people, black 
and white—God bless them,’’ said 
the dying Hampton. But Tillman 
boasts of brutal treatment of the 
negro. And so we might carry the 
comparison muchfurther. But itall 
goes to show the difference the 
bravery of a gentleman and the 
bluster of a bully. 





ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 


The lull in the Schley controversy 
for six months past will doubtless 
enable the press and people to form 
@® more accurate and unprejudiced 
estimate of the lifeand public ser- 
vices of Admiral Sampson than they 
would otherwise have formed. 

Our readers will remember that 
we, while believing that Schley was 
unjustly treated by the Navy De- 
partment officials, protested against 
the ill-tempered and intemperate 
abuse of Admiral Sampson in which 
many unwise partisans of Schley en- 
gaged. Practically all the time that 
the unfortunate controversy was 
raging, Admiral Sampson was too 
ill, both mentally and physically, to 
know what was going on. It was 
his foolish friende whose injustice 
to Schley brought on him oriticism 
that doubtless -added to the physical 
discomfort of his last days. 

Sampson was not so generous as 
he should have been in his treatment 
of Schley, but he was not guilty of 
the bitterness and intrigue of which 
he was accused. ‘The unfortunately- 
worded telegram sent after the bat- 
tle of Santiago—‘'The fleet under 
my command’’ has won the victory, 
etc. ; no word of praise for Schley— 
was, it is stated on good authority, 
written by junior officer (another 
foolish friend) to whom he intrusted 
the task just asthe battle was end- 
ing. 

Sampson was a poor boy who 
worked his way up. He was quiet 
and reserved, not a cordial, magnetic 
man like Schley. His best service 
was given not in the Spanish. Ameri- 
can War, but in the thirty preceding 
years of work. Errors he made, but 
even so do weall, and for his ser- 





vices to the Navy he should be grate- 
fully remembered 


The Progressive Farmer, May 13, 1902. 








A 8CORE CARD FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Every one has seen the score card 
by which stock judging is conducted. 
“The person assumes that a total of 
100 points represents the perfect ani- 
mal, each part or quality being rep 
resented by a certain figure.’’ But 
while such scores for cows and 
horses have long been in use, few 
people have ever prepared, as did 
Cecil Rhodes in his will, a score for 
judging manhood. This is how the 
young men are to be selected for 
Rhodes’s Oxford scholarships : 

1. ‘‘Literary and scholastic attain- 
ments’’—to count for forty per cent 
in the rating. 

2. **A love for and success in manly 
outdoor sports’’—to count for ten 
per cent. in the rating. 

3. “Qualities of manhood, such as 
truth, courage, devotion to duty, 
sympathy for and protection of the 
weak, kindliness, unselfishness and 
fellowship’’—to count for thirty per 
cent. in the rating. 

4, “Exhibition of moral force of 
character and instincts to lead and 
to take an interest in one’s fellows’’ 
—to count for twenty per cent. in 
the rating. 

Who can suggest a better score 
card for young men? 

We alluded last week to the bill 
for the admission of Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico as States. The 
bill passed the House Friday, but we 
shall not be surprised to see it held 
up in Senate, although both the 
Democratic and Republican National 
platforms declare in its favor. 





GROWING SILK CQCOONS. 


The diversity of opinion as to the 
profitableness of growing silk cocoons 
in North Carolina makes us glad 
that we warned our readers against 
experimenting except on a very 
small scale. We notice that Mr. 
Dwight Ashley, chief owner of the 
Fayetteville silk mill, does not think 
that the industry can be made re 
munerative here. Says the Fayette- 
ville correspondent of the Charlotte 
Observer ; 

‘In effect, he declares that labor 
and money put into the enterprise 
will be just so much thrown away ; 
that it is impossible for our people 
to compete successfully with the 
cheap labor of India, China and 
Japan, or even the old countries of 
Germany and France, and that the 
cocoon craze struck New. Jersey dis- 
astrously years ago.”’ 

Of course, there is other and 
widely different testimony, and the 
experiments that are now being 
made are needed to decide the ques- 
tion. The point we make is that it 
is always unwise for an inexperienced 
man to attempt ‘‘big things’’ in any 
new field. As one of the popular 
advertisements says, it is better to 
be long-headed than headlong. 
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LEGAL ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE. 





‘‘This replicant, saving and reserv 
ing to himself all, and all manner of 
advantage of exception to the mani- 
fold insufficiencies of the said an- 
swer, for replication thereunto saith, 
that he will aver and prove his said 
bill to be true, certain and sufficient 
in the law to be answered unto, and 
that the said answer of the said de- 
fendant is uncertain, untrue and in- 
sufficient to be replied unto by this 
replicant; without this, that any 
other matter or thing whatsoever in 
the said answer contained, material 
or effectual in the law to be replied 
unto, confessed and avoided, trav- 
ersed or donied, is true; all of which 
matters and things this replicant is 
and will be ready to aver and prove 
as this honorable court shall direct, 
and humbly prays, asin and by his 
said bill he hath already prayed.”’ 

Be not deceived. The foregoing 
bit of English was not written by an 
inmate of the Raleigh insane asylam, 
nor by some savage just learning our 
language. Itis the serious work of 
one of the country’s leading lawyers, 
and is South Dakota’s official repli- 
cation to the answer of the State of 
North Carolina in the suit to compel 
payment of cortain railway bonds. 
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“CLEAN UP” 


It is of no use for a farm paper to 
talk of making crops unless the peo- 
ple have health to enable them to 
work the crops. So from the nar- 
rowest point of view it is the duty of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER to Warn its 
readers against unsanitary practices 
—for which reason we re.publish 
and strongly commend to all this 
timely advice by the Fayetteville 
Baptist: 

‘Clean up. The doctor makes 





many a dollar cff the slop pail and 


fever. The fever germ delights in 
the waste and refuse thrown care- 
lessly about many a house. What 
is thrown out the kitchen window 
often means the profits of the farm 
—not in actual waste, but in doc- 
tors’ bills caused by the disease thus 
created. It is easy to do, but not so 
easy toundo. Not to have fever is 
much better than quinine and so on 
to cure it. The season is now on 
when the fever germ gets in his work 
of death—long hours of fever and 
long hours of anxious watching and 
long bills of expense—and all because 
of a little thoughtlessness about the 
house. Yes, we say ‘clean up.’”’ 
We regret that a larger number of 
our readers are not sending us re- 
ports as to farming conditions in the 
various counties now. That this is 
a@ very busy season we know, but it 
would require only a few minutes to 
write down for PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
readers the farming outlook in your 
community. Try it. 
> o> - oe —- 


“THE CHRISTIAN BASIS OF CITIZEN- 
SHIP.” 


In an article on the above named 
subject published in the second 
(April) number of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, Dr. John C. Kilgo sets 
forth very clearly and strongly some 
facts that we have often tried to 
emphasize. We quote some of the 
most striking paragraphs of his 
article : 

The right to vote must always 
mean tremendous responsibility for 
the individual voter. It forces the 
weight of the government upon the 
single citizen, and separates him 
from the community in the exercise 
of a sacred function. Universal 
suffrage can mean nothing without 
an emphatic sense of personal duty. 
Unthinking obedience to the dictates 
of a community is the supreme dan- 
ger of such a policy of government, 
for the amount of individual con- 
sciousness in a people is the measure 
of security to such a government as 
ours. 

Where all have the right to vote, 
none have a rightnottovote. An 
election means a choice—a govern- 
ment, and he who does not vote is 
more responsible for a bad adminis- 
tration than the man who voted for 
it. Indifference to good is more to be 
dreaded than active concern for evil. 
No man can lose a vote, if it bea 
conscientious expression of interest 
in good government. No single 
voter is expected to carry an elec- 
tion, but he is expected to be inter- 
ested init. Not to vote is to forfeit 
the right of citizenship. It is the 
height of politioal trickery tc exhort 
a man to vote with the winning side 
in order to save a ballot. A _ ballot 
behind which does not stand an hon- 
est, brave, conscientious voter is al- 
ready lost; and it should never be 
forgotten that a lost freeman can 
never Casta saving ballot. Saving 
citizenship is far better than saving 
ballots. No election can be worth 
the price of an outraged civic con- 
science. 

That individual freedom must ex- 
ist with universal suffrage cannot be 
overlooked. These words of Bishop 
Haygood clearly and forcefully ex- 
press the true idea of such freedom: 
“T do not mean so obviousa thing as 
freedom from mere force; I mean 
his mind as well as his body must be 
free. Suppose a voter at the polls, 
ready to cast his ballot. How is 
that vote determined? By avarice, 
by terror, by appetite, by hatred, by 
any influence that determines the de- 
cision against his judgment as to 
what is wise, and against his con- 
science as to what is right? That 
influence has mastered him, has un- 
fitted him for the office and duty of 
a voter’ Is this not the most effec- 
tive way of taking the ballot from a 
citizen? D> not some who talk of 
saving a universal suffrage strive to 
destroy it by dictating its direction? 

What should be the attitude of the 
Christian citizon to political parties? 
That will depend upon the character, 
methods and aims of the parties. 
One thing is forever true, he cannot 
be a partisan in the ordinary sense 
of the term. The Christian faith 
does not allow such a spirit. Intol- 
erance, arrogance and assumption 
are not only noa-Christian, but anti- 
Christian. Political parties will ex- 
ist in a government like ours, but 
they are not greater than, nor equal 
to, the government. Taking oare of 
a party is never the same thing as 
taking care of the government. 
What may be deemed wise party 
policies may be, and frequently are, 
dangerous civics. Nosinocere citizen 
can ally himself with a party that 
fails to recognize itself to be the 





garbage heap. Filth is the father of 





means, not the end, of government, 
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y su 
party upon the sole condition that 


is sincere in its charact i 

its policies of government, a” 7 
forward worthy Candidates a 
people’s suffrage. A lack of sith ‘ 
condition will require a repudiati 
of the Christian citizen’s belief as re 
the origin and aim of government, 
and his ideals of truth and honor, ’ 

The danger of political Parties lie 
in their ability to exercise a tyra, 
nical domination over the voter, 
Party purity never has existed and 
never will exist, where it can aleg, 
late on voting a majority on the 
sole ground of partisanship, « 
know he is a rascal, a dangerons 
man, a vile man, but I will support 
him because my party ‘has put him 
forward,” is a loyalty which no 
citizen, much less the Christian 
citizen, should dare to entertain. It 
is not patriotism, but partyism ; it ig 
not freedom, but party Slavery ; it ig 
not bravery, but intolerant Passion: 
it is not personal strength, but politi. 
cal sycophancy; it is not noble 
action, but blind subse. viency. 

No Christian citizen can trade hig 
civic conscience, his social Conscience, 
his domestic conscience, or his buagi. 
ness conscience to an executive com. 
mittee or to a board of directors to 
be used in any sort of transaction, 
Such a deed is treason against God, 
against manhood, aginst purity, 
against everything that a man should 
deem holy. Where is freedom in 
such a serfdom? It is a hollow 
sound, a base dream, a false pretense, 
shameless vagabondage. Parties may 
exist, they may be necessary, but 
they should never be allowed to ex. 
ist one day after they design the 
usurpation of a man’s freedom to 
love his State and show his love in 
the terms of his own conscientious 
ballot. 
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COMING EVENTS. 





We acknowledge receipt of invita. 
tions to attend the following exer. 
cises : 

Commencement, University (ol- 
lege of Medicine, Richmond, Va., 
Thursday, May 18th. 

Celebration of the Hundredth An. 
niversary Salem Female Academy, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., May 22d to 
29th, inclusive. 

Commencement, Whitsett Insti- 
tute, Whitsett, N. C., May 18th to 
21st. 

Unveiling of Monument in memory 
of Lieut. Wm. E. Shipp, Charlotte, 
N. C., May 20th. 

Commencement, Buie’s Creek 
Academy, Buie’s Creek, N.C., May 
18, 21, 22. Literary address, 22d, by 
Prof. J. Y. Joyner. 

Commencement, Oxford Seminary, 
Oxford, N.C., May 20, 21, 22. Ad- 
dress, 20th, by Editor J. W. Bailey; 
22nd, by Dr. Chas. E. Taylor. 


———- — eo 


THE MAN OF BEADY-MADE OPINIONS. 


Jacox is known among his friends 
asa fastidious man. His coats, his 
shirts, his boots are specially oon: 
structed for him after anxious de- 
liberations with his tailor, haber- 
dasher and bootmaker ooncerning 
quality, styles—no detail being 600 
unimportant before the final order. 
Yet Jacox, who could not conceive 
of himself wearing ready-made 
clothes, is wholly content with 
ready-made opinions and slop-shop 
views. These he buys for two % 
three cents on the street and woart 
them unblushingly. In matters em 
gaging publio attention there is 2° 
man with stronger convictions, 
more prompt to assert them. While 
the newspaper is still damp, he bas 
run down the editorials, had a sbY 
atthe headlines, and is stocked UP 
for the day. To people who regard 
with some anxiety the apparel of 
their minds it is discouraging tv find 
Jacox thusearly and easily equipped. 
That he is ignorant of everything 
that goes to the sapport of his op! 
ions is of no more consequence *° 
him than to know where tle wool 
was grown for his trousers. The 
intimation that his views are not! 
fact his own, that he is palming off 
the opinions of another, would con: 
vey no reproach toa mind steeped 
in sloth, ungroomed at loose © 
though his speech may be fairly 
rampant in its vigor.—From ‘Ts? 
Point of View,’’ in the May Sorib- 
ner’s. 


The South can regain prestis® 
become and remain powerful or 
wealthy, not by jugglery and frs® 
of partisan politics, but by higher 
statesmanship; not by contracted; 
mean prejudice ; not by keeping any 
portion of citizenship in ignores 
not by injustice and wrong, bat “ 
proper education, fitting our peop 
for life work and for attainable de 








tiny.—J. L. M. Curry. 
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~ State News. 
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70M CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

The reugh estimate is that at least 
1,000 white men in Mecklenburg will 
be prevented from voting because of 
the non-payment of $3.50 poll tax. 

Raleigh Cor. Messenger: Madison 
County was to-day sent $1,503 and 
Pamlico $383, being the sums certi- 
fied 88 needed to keep the public 
gohools open fourmonths. Hertford 
js now the only county not heard 


items 


from. 
Chairman Simmons has definite re- 
from twelve counties—six 


ports 
and six Western—which 


Eastern 


show failure to pay poll.tax as fol. 


lows: Democrats, 454; white Re- 
publicans, 941; negroes, 2,151. Of 
these negroes 252 can read and 
write. 

Here is another argument for a 
reformatory. A thirteen year old’ 
poy in Scotland County was con- 
victed of stealing stationery from 
a Gibson merchant. The judge re- 
grotfully sent him to the chain-gang 
to associate with hardened criminals 
—_News and Observer. 

Mount Airy News: It seems that 
the State of Washington is getting 
large numbers of young men from 
Surry, Yadkin, Wilkes and other 
counties in the Western part of the 
State. They are going to Washing- 
ton and other Western States to 
puild up for themseves homes, they 
say. 

Shelby Aurora: If you have not 
paid your poll tax you can have no 
yoice in the selection of your county, 
State or National officials. The day 
has past; the die is cast. The mat- 
ter is settled so far as you are con- 
cerned for the next twelve months. 
Politically you are a dead man for a 
year. 

Henderson Gold Leaf: Officials 
of Vance County have purchased a 
blood hound or man trailer, and will 
probably get another.——All indica- 
tions point to a good fruit crop. 
This will be a great blessing, con- 
ducive to health and a source of 
revenue to many, besides affording 
a cheaper means of living. 

Greensboro Cor. Post: Mayor 
Osborne to-day received a letter 
from Andrew Carnegie, proposing to 
contribute a $30,000 library building 
to the city, provided it would obli- 
gate to expend at least $3,000 per 
annum towards the support and 
maintainance of a free public library. 
Mayor Osborne will present the mat- 
ter to the Board of Aldermen at its 
regular meeting next week. 

For the past eight years earnest 
efferts have been made to induce the 
Legislature to establish a reforma- 
tory for youthful criminals, but un- 
fortunately all have failed. Now a 
notable effort is to be made. It is 
very plain that the Legislature has 
fallen short of its duty in not mak- 
ing this provision. No man who 
knows aught of the subject will 
gainsay this.—Col. Olds. 

It has been related in the Southern 
Tobacco Journal and other papers 
that Mr. J. B. Duke, president of the 
American Tobacco Company, was in 
Durham last month, and was shaved 
by a colored barber. While under 
the razor Mr. Duke learned that the 
tonsorial artist’s church was em- 
barrassed financially, and at the 
conclusion of the shave, wrote out a 
check for $3,000 to pay off this in- 
debtednes. These are the simple 
facts. —Exchange. 

Chatham Democrats unanimously 
endorsed Justice Clark for Chief 
Justice, and Judge Walter H. Neal 
and Solicitor Robinson for re-nomi 
nation. Divided as between Judges 
Brown and Connor for Associate 
Justice, the latter leading lorgely, 
the vote being 63 for Connor to 11 
for Brown; and between Mr. H. C. 
Brown and E. C. Beddingfield for 
Railroad Commissioner, Mr. Brown 
receiving 57 votes and Mr. Bedding- 
field 19 votes.—Raleigh Post. 

Col. Olds: There was a novel case 
before United States Commissioner 
John Nichols to-day, that of a white 
man who smashed a rural free deliv- 
ery mail box. He claimed that he 
threw out his whip lash, that it 
caught the box and pulled the latter 
off. The testimony was against him, 
however, and was that the box was 
in front of the negro’s house, and 
that he and two or three other coun 
trymen, all under the influence of 
liquor, were passing by; that they 
cursed the negroes; that they 
thought the letter box was that of 


wreck it with impunity, so this man 
kicked it off the post and smashed 
it. The commissioner required him 
to give bond for his appearance be- 
fore the Federal Court. It is the in- 
tention to make an example of him 
and put a stop to such business as 
this. 

Maxton has grown more during 
the past ten years under the prohi- 
bition liquor enactment than it 
did during its forty years pre- 
vious, with its three barrooms and 
$1,500 tax from same. No, the sale 
of liquor does not build up any town. 
Two of the most prosperous old 
towns we knew forty years ago have 
continuously sold liquor all that 
time, and are smaller to-day than 
they ever were.—Maxton Scottish 
Chief. 

Greensboro dispatch : Capt. S. B. 
Alexander, of. Mecklenburg, passed 
through Greensboro to-day en route 
to Fayetteville to attend the good 
roads conference. Between trains 
he talked politics in a small way and 
incidentally mentioned theSenatorial 
race. Capt. Alexander said he was 
not an avowed candidate for Senator, 
“‘but,”’ he modestly added, ‘I ex- 
pect to be a candidate.’’ He expressed 
the opinion that a primary would 
be allright if the party managers 
could guarantee the utmost fairness 
to all concerned. 


Wilmington special to News and 
Observer: Dr. Theodore B. Kings- 
bury, regarded everywhere as the 
dean of North Carolina journalism, 
to-day tendered his resignation as 
editor of the Wilmington Messenger, 
the same to take effect immediately. 
The resignation is reported to be the 
result of wide differences between 
Messrs. Jackson and Bell, proprietors 
of the Messenger, and Dr. Kings. 
bury, on the Clark controversy, Dr. 
Kingsbury being a very warm friend 
and advocate of Judge Clark for the 
Chief Justiceship of the Supreme 
Court. 


The campaign is yet young but 
there are just 22 announcements of 
candidates for office in Union County 
in the last issue of the Monroe En- 
quirer. Five patriots want to be 
register of deeds, one is willing to 
run for the Legislature, three will 
make a sacrifice to accept the office 
of sheriff and one is willing to be 
treasurer. But the cotton weigher’s 
job seems to be an attractive one. 
Cotton weighers are elected for three 
towns in Union County—Monroe, 
Waxhaw and Marshville—and three 
persons are looking out for this job 
at Monroe, while five are willing to 
serve at Waxhaw and four at Marsh- 
ville.—Landmark. 


Washington special to News and 
Observer: The Senate to-day passed 
a bill appropriating $550,000 to build 
a light house on Diamond Shoal, 
Cape Hatteras. Capt. Ells, the con 
tractor, is to receive $300,000 after 
the light house has been completed, 
approved and stands for one year; 
after it has stood for two years Se is 
to receive the remaining $250,000. 
An amendment was adopted striking 
out of the bill the provision, which 
had been included by inadvertance, 
to make the appropriation imme 
diately available. It is felt that 
Capt. Ells’ scheme is entirely prac- 
ticable and that he will be successful 
in building the light house. 


Washington Cor. Post: Senator 
Simmons has requested the Demo 
cratic sheriffsand county chairmen 
to furnish him with information 
showing the number of persons who 
failed to pay poll tax. The replies 
are coming in and so far the show- 
ing made by the Democrats is very 
gratifying. The counties heard from 
to-day are Stanly, Cleveland, Gates, 
Perquimans and Washington. In 
these counties only 61 Democrats 
have failed to pay their poll tax. 
The number of white Republicans 
and Populists delinquent are 394. 
The negroes who failed to settle 
number 945, and of this number 120 
can read and write.——Congress 
man Pou is notified of the establish- 
ment of six new rural delivery routes 
in his district. Two are from Bafttle- 
boro, two from Kenly and two 
others in Johnston County. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
Two doctors in this town were 
sued by a little boy for $10,000, for 
alleged malpractice in setting his 
arm. The case was taken up last 
Thursday and this morning the jury 
decided that it could not agree. 
That was the only thing it did de- 
cide. It does net appear that any of 
the jurors was willing to give $10,000 
damages. —— Ex-Treasurer Worth 
had thought that, perhaps, his suit 
azainst a Baltimore bonding com- 





court, but it goes over, until June 
perhaps. There is general hope that 
Mr. Worth will ‘“‘win ont’’ in this 
matter. The company in question 
was bondsman for Maj. W. H. Mar- 
tin, who so sorely plundered the 
penitentiary fund and Father Worth, 
the latter, good old man ashe is, 
having given up al) his property to 
make the shortage good. 

The Messenger has twice at least 
mentioned with praise the brilliant 
success of Miss Anne Moore, Ph. D., 
& native of Wilmington, and a 
daughter of the late Colonel Roger 
Moore. A dispatch from Chicago to 
the New York Herald tells of how a 
“‘girl discovers the cause of rigor 
mortis.’”’ The account states that 
an official journal has been just re- 
ceived at the University of Chicago. 
Research writers studying the effects 
of salts under the direction of Dr. 
Jacques Loeb, investigator in ph¥si- 
ological chemistry at the University, 
led toa discovery of importance. The 
account in the Herald states: ‘‘The 
cause of the stiffening of muscles in 
death is one of the discoveries. This 
was made by Miss Anne Moore, 
Ph. D., now a teeacher atSan Diego, 
Cal. The unwonted presence of cer- 
tain salts in the tissue, lowering the 
temperature and coagulating the 
matter in the muscles, is her expla- 
nation of ‘rigor mortis.’ ’’—Wilming- 
ton Messenger. 


Says the Charlotte Observer: ‘‘An- 
other silk mill is in sight for Fay- 
etteville. As Charlotte is known 
widely as a distinctively cotton mill 
town, Winston asa distinctively to- 
bacco manufacturing centre, High 
Point as a distinctively furniture 
manufacturing place, so, perhaps, 
Fayetteville is to become a distinct- 
ively silk manufacturing city. We 
hope to see it turn out thus. Of 
coure all these cities diversify their 
industries, and will continue to do 
so, but their industrial reputation 
will be predominately colored by 
their chief industry. We know that 
Fayetteville has large cotton inter- 
ests, but as she seems 80 well situated 
for silk making we hope to see her 
forge to the front in this indus- 
try.”’ Commenting on this, the 
Scotland Neck Commonwealth says: 
All that is nice and true; but as 
Scotland Neck has perhaps more 
knitting mills, according to its popu- 
lation, than any other town in the 
State, why didn’t our good friend of 
the Observer just say a word about 
us down here in the East? 


The Raleigh papers, the Raleigh 
Christian Advocate, Biblical Re. 
corder and PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
have formed a publishing company, 
with authorized capital of $10,000. 
The officers of the company, to be 
known as the ‘‘Mutual Publishing 
Company,’’ are J. W. Bailey, presi- 
dent, and Jno. 8. Pearson, secretary 
and treasurer, the full list of inoor- 
porators being J. W. Bailey, J.S. 
Pearson ; J. W. Denmark, and T .N. 
Ivey, representing the three publica- 
tions named. The papers issued 
have heretofore been published by 
contract, and itis the purpose of the 
incorporators of the new company 
to reduce expenses by a mutual pub- 
lishing company. The three inter 
ested firms issue in the neighborhood 
of 20,000 papers a week, and they 
believe they will be in better fix 
with their own plant. There is no 
purpose to do any job printing work 
and only an equipment for news 
paper work has been purchased. A 
Mergenthaler linotype machine has 
been ordered, as has a press and 
other equipment and work will be- 
gin at an early date.—Southern 
Publisher. 

Concord Times: It is really in 
spiring to read and observe the edu- 
cational spirit which is being aroused 
all over the State. All our State 
‘exchanges contain accounts of edu- 
cational rallies, increased activities 
of educators, building new school 
houses, enlarging old ones and gen- 
erally increasing the opportunities 
for education. The time will soon 
be here when every child in North 
Carolina, white and black, oan ac- 
quire an education if he or she will 
take it. Much of this spirit is due 
to Governor Aycock. He is faith 
fully carrying out his pledges made 
in his campaign for the governor- 
ship of this State. Much of the igno- 
rance of this State is attributable to 
neglect and want of energy. We 
have never seen a boy or girl who 
really desired an education, and 
‘did their best’’ to getit, who failed. 
There are many of both sexes in this 
State who have risen to prominence 


under the most adverse circum- 
stances. But it is well to increase 
the opportunities, decrease the ex- 
penses and enlarge the facilities for 








the negroes and that they could 





pany would come up at this term of 





The Progressive Farmer, May 13, 1902. 
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General News. 


TERRIBLE DISASTER IN THE WEST IN-~ 
DIES. 





St. Pierre, a Town of 20,000 Inhabitants, 
Completely Destroyed by a Volcanic 
Eruption—Only 380 Persons Fscaped— 
Eighteen Vessels Burned and Sunk. 
WasHINGTON, May 9.—The follow- 
ing cablegram has just been received 
at the State Department: 


‘‘Point-a-Pitre, May 9th. 
———e of State, Washington, 
i 


‘““At7 o’clock a. m., on the 8th 
inst.,a storm of steam, mud and 
fire enveloped the city and roadstead 
of St. Pierre, destroying every home 
in the city and community. Not 
more than twenty persons escaped 
with their lives. Eighteen vessels 
were burned and sunk with all on 
board, including four American 
vessels and a steamer from Quebec, 
named Roraima.The United States 
Consul and family are reported 
among the victims. A war vessel 
has come to Guadelope for provis- 
ions and will leave at 5 tomorrow. 
AYME, Consul. 

The latest available figures show 
that the total population of the 
island of Martinque is 185,000 peo. 
ple. Of these 25,000 lived at St. 
Pierre, and have nearly all perished. 





ONLY THIRTY SOULS ESCAPE. 

Paris, May 9—The commander 
of the French cruiser Suchet has 
telegraphed to the Minister of Marine, 
M. Delanessan, from Fort de France, 
Island of Martinique, under date of 
Thursday, May 8th, at 10p.m., as 
follows: 
“Have just returned from St. 
Pierre, which has been completely 
destroyed by an immense mass of 
fire, which fell on the town at about 
eight in the morning. The entire 
population (about 25,000 souls) is 
supposed to have perished. I have 
brought back the few survivors, 
about thirty. All the shipping in 
the harbor has been destroyed by 
fire. The eruption continues.’’ 





DEATH OF ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 


Famous Naval Commander Passes Away. 


WASHINGTON, D.C ,May 6.—Death, 
which came at 5 o'clock this after- 
noon, ended the sufferings of Rear 
Admiral William Thomas Sampson, 
United States Navy, who commanded 
the American fleet in the West In. 
dies in the war with Spain. Admiral 
Sampson passed away at his resi- 
dence here, where he and his family 
had lived ever since his detachment 
in October, 1901, from duty as com. 
mandant of the Boston navy yard. 

For nearly a year it has been known 
to Admiral Sampson’s physicians 
and his family that his death was a 
question of a comparatively short 
time. Before then, however, he had 
been in poor health, and while he 
was able to perform in some measure 
the duties of his position at the Bos. 
ton navy yard, those close to him 
began to suspect that his mind was 
giving way. 

According to the medical diagnosis, 
Admiral Sampson’s trouble was sof- 
tening of the brain with degenera 
tion of the internal system, snd these 
were accompanied by extreme physi- 
cal weak ness. 


A FAMOUS NOVELIST KILLED BY HIS 
BROTHER. 








Paul Leicester Ford, Refusing His Brother's 
Request for Money, was Fatally Shot. 
New York, May 8.—Paul Leicester 

Ford, the novelist, was shot and 

killed yesterday by his brother, 

Malcolm Webster Ford, writer and 

athlete, who immediately sent a bul- 

let into his own breast, dying in- 
stantly. 

The shooting oocurred at 10: 20 
a.m, in the handsome mansion 
which Paul Leicester Ford had 
built at 37 East 57th street and had 
occupied for about a year. 

Police Captain Brown said to night 
that Malcolm W. Ford had for some 
time been causing much uneasiness 
to the family through evidences of 
an unbalanced mind, and declares 
thatin jis opinion he attacked his 
brother during a period of tempo- 
rary insanity. He added that Ma!- 
colm’s finanoial affairs had been 
harrassing him und he had repeat- 
edly asked and received material 
assistance from his brother. 

Paul Leicester Ford was 37 years 
of age, a novelist of much note, 


‘Janice Meredith’’ being perhaps 
his most popular novel. He wus 
married abouta year ago to Miss 
Grace Kidder, of Brooklyn. He was 
the son of Gordon Lester Ford, of 
Brooklyn, who died eleven years 
ago, and left an estate of some 
$2,000,000 divided among his chil- 
dren, with the exception of Malcolm 
W., who was disinherited by the 





education for all the people. 


THE GERMAN POTASH DEAL. 





Rockefeller Said to be Behind the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company’s Project— 
Negotiations That Will Require Months 
and a Capital of $50,000,000. 

BERLIN, May 3.—John D. Rocke- 
feller, it is understood, is behind the 
Virginia—Carolina Chemical Com. 
pany’s designs on the German pot. 
ash fields. While Messrs. Morgan, 
Crenshaw and E. C. Sputsbury are 
the only Americans taking part in 
the conferences which are being held 
daily at the Hotel Bristol with the 
members of the German potash syn. 
dicate, Peter B. Bradley and 8. F. 
Gibbons, representing Mr. Rockefel 
ler, are at the same hotel waiting for 
the outcome of the negotiations and 
prepared to finance the project. 

Mr. Bradley, in behalf of himself 
and Mr. Gibbons, firmly denies that 
they are here for any such purpose, 
but the potash syndicate people of 
Stassfuert have been so informed. 
Messrs. Crenshaw and Sputsbury, 
when they approached the heads of 
the syndicate several weeks ago, 
were repelled. After the Americans 
had acquired options on several out- 
side works indicating a purpose to 
break into the industry, the mem- 
bers of the syndicate invited them 
to come to Stassfuert again. Mr. 
Morgan wired Thursday to the syn- 
dicate members saying that if they 
wanted to see him they must come 
to Berlin. Two members of the 
Syndicate appeared yesterday and 
had a long talk with him. The indi- 
cations are that the syndicate can 
be broken up at the termination of 
the present agreement in 1905. The 
ownership of the syndicate proper. 
ties is widely distributed and buying 
control of the properties is likely to 
require months and capital exceeding 
$50,000,000. The only thing which 
may cause the Americans’ withdrawal 
from the attempt is that some of the 
properties operated by the syndicate 
belong to the Prussian Treasury, 
which is also the owner of large un. 
worked properties. The Americans 
must secure a lease of these for long 
terms if they wish to dominate the 
industry. 


Senator MoLaurin, of South Caro- 
lina, has issued acard in which he 
says the primary system in his 
State has been warped and twisted 


independence of action. He will 
not, therefore, be a candidate before 
the primary because he will not, he 
says, subject his friends to subscrib- 
ing to an oath to support men and 
measures which they cannot approve. 
—Exchange. 
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THE CASE OF SENATOR McLAURIN. 


The open letter of Senator Mo- 
Laurin, of South Carolina, in which 
he announces that he will not go 
into the Democratic primaries for 
re election under the conditions pre- 
scribed, amounts to a declaration of 
political independence. In this there 
is no occasion for surprise, for his 
speeches and votes for two years 
past have shown him to be an inde- 
pendent. But there is no room in 
South Carolina for this spirit, and 
the recent elections of delegates to 
the State convention have shown 
that whatever chances Senator Mo- 
Laurin may have had for re-election 
have faded away, even his home 
town electing a delegation adverse 
to him. The declared purpose of 
Senator McLaurin to make no con- 
test in Democratic primaries is a 
sign of the tightening of the grip of 
Senator Tillman upon the throats 
of South Carolina. He bestrides 
that State like a Colossus and no 
man in it can stand up against him 
and live. 
situation, 


but it is their affair. 


ot Tillman’s choice and in Washing- 
ton will be his obedient servant, or, 
refusing, will be crushed, as all op- 
position to Tillman is. Everybody 
must bow to hisimperious will or 
suffer the penalty.—Charlotte Ob 
server. 
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DEATHS IN CONGRESS. 


Congressman Peter J. Otey, of the 
Sixth Virginia district, died in Lynch. 
burg, Va, his home, last week. Mr 
Otey was well known in the South 
as a business man before he went to 
Congress. In 1894, he was elected 
to the House of Representatives, 
since which time he has been a mem- 
ber of that body. He was born in 
Lynchburg, Va., in 1840, and served 
throughout the war in the Confed- 
erate army. Congressman Salmon, 
of New Jersey, also died last week, 
this being the third death in the 
House of Representatives within 





will. Hence the enmity. 


five days. 


until it suppresses free speech and 


It is a somewhat pitiable 


The man chosen to the Senate to 
succeed McLaurin will be the man 


BRET HARTE DEAD. 


Popular American Author Expired Suddenly 
in London. 
Lonpoy, May 6.—Bret Harte, the 
American author, died here last 
night. The announcement was a 
great shock to his friends as it was 
unknown that he was critically ill. 
His death was a result of a throat 
hemorrhage. He was 63 years old. 
He was born in New York and when 
seventeen years old went to Cali- 
fornia and lived a roving life for 
three years, acting as miner for gold, 
teaching school and working as ex: 
press messenger alternately. He 
later became editor of ‘‘The Cali- 
fornian.’’ In 1868 he was editor of 
“The Overland Monthly,’’ but in 
1871 located in New York City. 
His poems are both grave and hu- 
morous. He wrote excellent sketches 
and his original humor lifted him 
from obscurity. 
His most popular writings are 
‘Hast and Wesat,’’ ‘That Heathen 
Chinee,’’ ‘‘Truthful James,’’ ‘‘Luck 
of Roaring Camp,’’ and a prose work, 
‘Condensed Novels,’ a travesty on 
some popular fiction. He under- 
stood well the peculiar dialect of the 
miners and showed the romance and 
the roughness, the crime and the 
tenderness of the early settlers in 
the far Weat. 
CRUELTY IN THE ARMY. 
The Investigations of Charges of Misconduct. 
The court martial of General Jacob 
H. Smith, at Manila, closed on Satur- 
day last, but the findings of the court 
have not been made public. Press 
despatches state that the general im- 
pression in Manila is that General 
Smith will be acquitted on the ground 
that his orders for devastating Samar 
and for killing all over the age of 
ten (orders which General Smith ad- 
mits that he gave) were justified as 
acts of retaliation for the massacre 
at Balangigas and other atrocities 
committed on American soldiers by 
Filipinos. It is claimed that General 
Order No. 100 will justify his action 
from a military point of view. The 
closing address of General Smith’s 
counsel Colonel Woodruff, was an 
elcquent plea based chiefly, so far as 
the despatches show, on General 
Smith’s brilliant military career, 
“his magnificent services for Ameri- 
ca’s honor and glory,’’ and his gen- 
eral reputation for humanity and 
kindness. Colonel Woodruff claimed 
that under the circumstances the 
only possible way of ending the cam- 
paign in Samar was to make it a wil- 
derness ; he compared that campaign 
with Sherman’s march to the sea; 
and, as to the direction to kill boys 
over ten years of age, he said that 
many native boys of eight years 
were capable of wielding bolos, and 
that the crder was never intended to 
call for the killing of women or help. 
less children. The findings of the 
court martial will be sent to Wash. 
ington. With regard to the investi- 
gation ordered some time ago about 
the charges made by Major Garde- 
ner when he was Governor of the 
province of Tayabas, General Chaf- 
fee reports by cable to the effect that 
Major Gardener has offered only one 
witness ; that he seems disinclined to 
make his charges specific; that he 
has given only ons name of an army 
officer to be charged with miscon- 
duct, and that he claims that the 
conduct of his case is in unfriendly 
hands. The Secretary of War has 
instructed General Chaffee to afford 
Major Gardener every opportunity ; 
to see that he has satisfactory coun- 
sel; and to insist that the board of 
investigation shall take special care 
not to allow the proceedings to as. 
sume a character giving the least 
color to aclaim that there is an at- 
tack on Major Gardener, or to allow 
it to be diverted from a full and fair 
investigation of the truth of his 
charges. Meanwhile, testimony con- 
tinues to be taken before the Senate 
Committee on the Philippines regard- 
ing charges of cruelty. Last week 
L E. Hallock, formerly a sergeant 
in the volunteer forces, testified that 
he had witnessed the infliction of the 
water-cure on a dozen or more na- 
tives, the object being to extract in- 
formation from them about the mur- 
der of an American private soldier 
who had been tortured and killed by 
insurgents. The water cure was in- 
flicted in some cases more than once. 
Some of the men upon whom it was 
inflicted were afterward killed while 
trying to escape. The same witness 
testified that it was common report 
that the water cure was frequently 
administered to secure information 


from natives, and that he had been 
present when a village of three or 
four thousand people had been burned 
without giving time to the inhabi- 
tants to remove their furniture.— 
New York Outlook, May 10th. 


























‘he Home Circle. 











STANZAS ON 





Is true freedom but 


Fetters for our own dear sake 


And, with leathern 


That we owe mankind a debt ? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free ! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


FREEDOM.* 


to break 


hearts, forget 


—James Russell Lowell. 





THE COURTIN’.* 


God makes sech nights, all white an’ 
still 
Fur ’z you can look or listen ; 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 


Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder, 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
‘Th no one nigh to hender. 


A fireplace filled the room’s one side, 
With half a cord o’ wood in— 
There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort 
died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 
* * * 
The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her! 
An’ leetle flames danved all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole Queen’s arm that Gran’ther 
Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 


The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm from floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’, 


"Twas kin’ o’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A doz2rose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


He was six foot 0’ man, A 1, 
Clean grit an’ human natur’ ; 
None couldn’t quicker pitch a ton, 

Nor dror a furrer straighter, 


He'd sparked it with full twenty gels, 
Hed squired ‘em, danced ’em, 
druv ’em, 
Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells, 
All is, he couldn’t love ’em. 


But long o’ her his veins ‘ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 


She thought no v’ice hed secha 
' swing 
Ez hisn in the choir ; 
My ! when he made Ole Hundred ring 
She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


An’ she’d blush soarlit, right in 
prayer, 
When her new meetin’. bunnet 
Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upon it. 





Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 
She seemed to ’ve got a new soul, 

For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe sole. 

* * * 

She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper— 

All ways to once her feelin’s flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


‘*You want to see my pa, I s’pose ?” 
‘‘Wal—no—I come dasignin’ ’’— 
‘To see my ma? She’s sprinklin’ 

clo’es 
Agin to-morrer’s i’nin’.’’ 


To say why gals acts so or so, 
Or don’t, ’ould be presumin’ ; 

Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 

He couldn’t ha’ told ye, nuther. 


Says he, ‘‘I’d better call again’”’ ; 
Says she, ‘‘Think likely, Mister’; 
Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’—wal, he up an’ kist her. 
* * * 
When ma bimeby upon ‘em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 
All Kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 


For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 
Like streams that keep a summer 
mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 


The blood clost roun’ her heart felt 
glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 
Tell mother see how metters stood, 
And gin ’em both her blessin’. 


Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 

An’ all I Know is they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 


—James Russell Lowell. 








OPPORTUNITIES FOR OUR POOR BOYS. 


Who are filling the places once oc- 
cupied by Senators Vance and Ran- 
som. Their sons? No, the sons of 
poor men are there. Two boys who 
had to battle their own way through 
the world; who knew more about 
mauling rails than they did about 
going through the mazes of the ‘‘Ger- 
map,’’ or playing the polished gentle- 
man at a high tea or a low tea, ata 
Swell club or a card party. 

Who is your Governor to-day, 
boys? A man who in his youth plowed 
in a new ground, and hauled wood to 
town to exchange for meat and bread 
for the folks at home Would he be 
where he is if he had been reared in 
the lap of luxury, or even in the 
scented atmosphere where dudes are 
supposed to thrive? Well hardly. 

Who occupy all the prominent 
places in all the departments of life? 
Cast your eye over the list that you 
know and see if you can lay your 
finger upon ons who was softly 
reared. Oh, it is mighty nice to have 

a plenty of everything; to say toa 
servant do this and he doeth it, to 
go and he goeth, to stay and he 
stayeth ; but it has its penalty, and 
that is to stay at the bottom of the 
panel and see the bottom rail slowly 
mounting to the top. 

There are exceptions, but the rule 
is that the men who move things are 
they who went barefooted when they 
‘were boys and who learned to break 
yearlings and manage mules. It is 
easy enough to see the reason for it. 
A fellow who over powers a steer or 
gets the better of a young mule has 
received his first practical lesson in 
the management of men. 

Oh, you boys who long to be coun. 
ter jumpers, and cigarette smokers 
and silly dudes; who aspire to be 
young lions in society, past masters 





*Nos. No. 45 and 46 our series of the Worid’s 
Best Poems, arranged especially for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
have already ap red: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown Dg rd Byron, Campbell, Eugene 





in the art of bowing and scraping to 
giggling girls, adopts in the intrica- 
cies of a village dance or a city card 
party—you don’t know how grateful 
you ought to be that you have cows 
to feed and fences to build'and wheat 
to sow! 

The American boy—what glorious 
possibilities lie before him! And the 
poorer,the more awk ward, the green- 
er, the gawkier he is, the better the 
chance, for the less likely he will be 
to be enticed into the company of the 
flippant foam of ‘‘sassiety.’’ 

If he will only keep his purpose 
clear before him, to do his very best 
to carry in his heart the lessons of 
truth and duty he learnedjfrom a 
country mother, to resist the allure- 
ments of the tempter and keep his 
rudder true, he will find his path up- 
ward, safe and clear ! 

In Great Britain the royalty are 
found in magnificent houses and they 
wear warm soft clothes and issue 
their commands to underlings who 
do their bidding ;in America the roy- 
alty live in log houses or cabins with 
a back shed away off from the big 
road. They wear cotton pantaloons 
supported by one suspender, anda 
homespun shirt. If you want to see 
them, look at the men of affairs all 
over North Carolina to-day ! 

But every boy must carve out his 
own fortune If he cannot work and 
wait and suffer, he need not expect 
to win. 


‘‘Heaven is not reached at a single 
bound, 

But we build the ladder by which 
we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted 
skies, 

And we mount to the summit round 
by round ! 


We rise by the things beneath our 
feet, 

By what we have mastered of greed 
or gain, 

By the pride deposed and the passion 
slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we 

hourly meet.’’ 


” 


The Progressive Farmer, May 13, 1902. 


THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON IN RAI- 
EIGH. 


The following articlejwhich we clip 
from the Boston Youth’s Companion 
will be of interest to those who have 
seen the statue of Washington in 
Capitol Square, Raleigh : 

In Statuary Hall in the National 
Capitol, where each State has the 
privilege of placing the likenesses of 
two of her distinguished sons, stands 
one statue of painted plaster. All 
the rest are either of marble or of 
bronze. Smaller in size than the 
others, the appearance of this statue 
is thus in many respects peculiar. 
This is a reproduction of the famous 
Houdon statue of Washington which 
was completed in 1788. The original 
stands in the State Capitol of Vir- 
ginia at Richmond. Five bronze 
copies of it, which were made with 
great oare nearly fifty years ago, 
have been scattered; one is in the 
Capitol of South Carolina, another 
at Raleigh, a third in Lexington, 
Virginia, a fourthin Lafayette Park, 
St. Louis, and the fifth in the art 
museum of Cincinnati. As the tak 
ing of these copies caused some slight 
discoloration of the original, the 
State of Virginia has decided to per. 
mit no more, and the molds from 
which these were made have unfor- 
tunately been destroyed. 

It is to be regretted that the Uni- 
ted States government obtained 
nothing better than a plaster copy, 
since this statue is regarded as one 
of extraordinary excellence. Hou- 
don, the artist who made it, was 
selected for the commission by Jef- 
ferson, thenin France, and at the 
instance of the State of Virginia. 
He came to this country in 1785. 
Crossing the ocean with Benjamin 
Franklin, he visited Mount Vernon, 
where every facility was afforded 
for his study. His work, whether 
seen in the original or in any of the 
copies, has been greatly admired. 

It thus happens that of all the 
statues in the hall, that which is 
poorest in material and smallest in 
size is nevertheless the richest in 
history. 


HOW TO FORM THE READING HABIT. 





In order to organize odd minutes 
into fruitful hours one must havea 
consistent scheme and keep the means 
of carrying it out within reach. Too 
many people read the books which 
come in their way instead of putting 
themselves in the way of getting the 
right books. They buy and borrow 
without thought or plan because 
they do not understand that reading 
ought to be a resource as wellasa 
recreation. Decide in advance what 
books you will read, and do not take 
up with those which drift in your 
direction. Do not burden yourself 
with a scheme so extensive that it 
discourages you; do not, at the start, 
plan courses of reading so vast that 
you are weighed down with their 
magnitude. Begin in a quiet and 
easy way by planning to read con 

secutively a few booksin some field 
which interests you.—Hamilton W. 
Mabie, in the May Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


—_—_—_—_—_——» oe 


UNINJURED HONOR. 





Many stories are told of the witty 
retorts made by a New England 
judge who died a few years ago, and 
among them is one which proves that 
his wit did not desert him under the 
most trying circumstances 

One day, as he started down the 
steps which led from the court-house 
in a town where he had been hearing 
an important oase, he slipped, lost 
his footing, and fell, with many 
thumps and bumps, to the sidewalk. 

One of the influential men of the 
place who was passing hurried up to 
the judge asthe latter slowly rose 
to his ‘eet. 

“T trast your honor is not seriously 
hurt?’’ he said, in anxious inquiry. 

‘*My honor is not at all hurt,’’ re. 
turned the judge, ruefully, ‘but my 
elbows and knees are, I can assure 
you !’’—Exchange 


— ee we 


THE BEST SHE COULD DO. 


‘‘There is only one reason,’’ he 
said, ‘‘why I have never asked you 
to be my wife.’’ 

‘‘What is that?’’ she asked. 

‘“T have always beon half afraid 
you might refuse.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ she whispered, after a 
long silence, ‘‘I should think you'd 
have curiosity enough to want to 
find out whether your suspicion was 
well founded or not.’’—Record Her. 
ald. 


RECIPE. 


To remove paint—Sit down on it 








Field, Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, Holmes, Omar 
Bpayyem, Kipling, Lampman, Lanier, Long- 


—Charity and Children. 


before it is dry. 





Our Social Chat. 


} EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, W. C. # 

AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have someof the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and someof the most en rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join b 
usa letter on some subject of general interes 
and writing ea as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and t- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish age real name to sppesr 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


Mrs. Loula C. B.’s letter tells us 
of a nuisance that exists in every 
community. There is no place 80 
secluded that the prying eyes of a 
tattler will not penetrate it, and if 
the tattler sees nothing on which to 
build a plausible theory for vexation 
of the oftentimes innocent subject, 
why, she sets to work to manufacture 
material, being careful to weave into 
the woof certain insignificant inoi-. 
dents, brightly dyed, so as to make 
credible her entire story. You see 
that I use the feminine pronoun; 
I do so advisedly, for there are com- 
paratively few men who tattle ; they 
are otherwise employed and have 
little time for trivalities. I really 
believe that most of the trouble in 
the world is caused by the unem- 
ployed, and a woman who likes to 
talk and who has nothing else to do, 
will find or invent some theme. A 
woman who sits for days and days 
with folded hands, apparently be. 
lieving that the earth and all the 
inhabitants thereof were made es. 
pecially to serve her own sweet will, 
is a dangerous person. How true it 
is that an idle brain in the workshop 
of the Evil One! Find something to 
do that is worth while, for if you 
do not bestir yourself, you may re- 
alize sooner than you now think that 
you have entertained envy, jealousy 
and malice, three of the most artful 
of the emissaries of Satan, and 
three that find congenial companion- 
ship in the company of the idle. 

Where are your letters competing 
for the book to be given whena 
sufficient number of articles on 
“The South of Other Days’’ are re- 
ceived? I have heard of several 
who intend to compete but have 
not yet done so. Let us hear from 
you. AUNT JENNIE. 


——_—___—— 0. a 


OLD TIMESIN THE SOUTH. 


Ii. 

DgeaR AUNT JENNIE:—I am very 
much interested in the proposed 
series of articles on old times in the 
South. While not very old myself, 
I have listened attentively to the 
recollections of my father and others 
who did live through the days that 
are so unlike these And so, looking 
through some old papers last week, 
I found an incomplete sketch of an 
ante-bellum corn husking. It was 
written five years ago, and as my 
style has changed considerably since 
then, I do not think it well to at 
tempt to complete the description 
If you think it worth publishing as 
it is, you may use it. 

CARELEss TOM. 








sendl 





A OORN SHUCKING ‘‘BEFO’ DE WAH.”’ 


Mid-autumn is the corn-husking 
season, and its coming is eagerly 
awaited by owners, servants and 
neighbors. At these merry gather. 
ings, ricoh and poor, white and black, 
alike meet to work, laugh and sing. 
A pleasant occasion it always is, and 
no one from the grizzled old farmer 
who has past his three score and ten 
down to the mischievous young 
pickanniny ‘‘jes’ seb’n y’ar ole’’ goes 
away without joining in the general 
merriment. 

But the Southera corn husking in 
slavery days was an incomparably 
grander and more picturesque occur 
rence. There the wealth, generosity 
and hospitality of the Southern plan 
ters were seen to the best advantage. 

Imagine yourself carried back to 
those dreamy days when the crack 
of the whip as the driver sat on his 
four-horse wagon and the resound. 
ing bugle of the approaching stage 
coach had not given place to the 
wild toot of the modern locomotive. 
Then, our Sunny Southland was dot- 
ted over with great plantations. The 
hospitable owners of these vast 
estates lived in spscious dwellings, 
built near the centre of the farm 
and shaded by giant oaks. 

The corn-husking offered splendid 
opportunities for the display of the 
planter’s hospitality and generosity. 
And these opportunities were not 
neglected. All day long the pictu- 
resque old aunties of the plantation— 
polite old colored women with their 
best calico dresses on and flaming 


were kept busy preparing supper for 
the corn huskers. The numerous 
slaves worked and sang in cheerful 
anticipation. 

Now messengers are sent ont to in- 
vite the owners and slaves at neigh- 
boring plantations, and the house 
and kitchen present a scene of fever- 
ish activity. The warm, gentle 
October sun is low in the west, and 
the barn, house and kitchen are 
wrapped in golden, hazy light. 
Mine host is in the parlor entertain- 
ing a few visitors from a distance 
and the mistress is superintending 
the cooks. Master Tom, her young 
est son, and Bose, Aunt Jane’s 
youngest, are alternately engaged in 
playing and devouring bits of cook- 
ies. 

Now, it is getting late; the mes- 
sengers have returned, and the last 
load of corn has been hauled. Be- 
fore the barn door lie the piles of it— 
piles fifty feet long and as high as 
the head of its owner. Now the sun 
has set. The western sky is gorgeous 
with red, blue and yellow light. The 
only sounds that break the stillness 
are the merry laughter of the sluves 
in their cabins, the barking of a 
dozen wellkept dogs (for mine 
host, I must tell you, keeps a pack for 
fox hunting) and the faint rumble of 
@ wagon on the dusty road. No— 
there’s another sound—what is it? 


Soft, low and melodious, it floats 
on the vesper breezes, like the voice 
of some far-away choir—first loud, 
then low, rising and falling like the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide. 
Master Tom pauses a moment to 
listen and a merry smile overspreads 
his face. 

‘“‘They are coming,’’ he shouts. 
‘*Who?”’ 

‘Why, Parson Green’s slaves. 
There—that’s Uncle Ned—the one 
that’s singing so loud.”’ 

Louder and louder sound the songs ; 
higher and higher rises the full 
moon above- yon dark pine forest. 
But hush! the merry song makers 
have reached the lane and their 
melodies ring out loud and clear on 
the crisp night air as the plantation 
slaves join in the merry chorus. But 
here comes another troop of sing- 
ers. Both bands meet before the 
barn and Uncle Ned is chosen leader. 
The barn gate opens and both bands 
march in. 

Now begins the corn-shucking 
proper. A few words of explanation 
are given and every man springs to 
his place. With wonderful rapidity 
the newly husked ears fly to their 
places. Uncle Ned marches up and 
down the corn pile—or mounts a 
neighboring housetop, and leads in 
the song-making. This continuer 
for awhile, then the songs cease, but 
the merriment does not. Champion 
shuckers race with one another; 
youngsters play pranks, and nearly 
all tell jokes and anecdotes. Again 
the songs begin. Hours pass and 
supper is announced. 

Now let us follow the procession 
to yon brilliantly lighted kitchen. 

[Will not some one complete this 
sketch? It is tantalizing to have to 
stop right at the kitchen door, when 
we know there are so many good 
things within —ED.]} 





FROM JENNIE ACTON. 

Dear AUNT JENNIE :—Good morn 
ing to youall! May I come in and 
have a chat with you, since there is 
no danger now of my getting that 
tucker? The truth of it is that I 
never use one, 28 I do all kinds of 
fancy tucking by merely creasing 
the goods and going ahead with my 
eyes for a guide; besides, that sub- 
ject was too much for me. Never 
try to talk about things that you 
know nothing about and I think 
that to try to write a letter that 
sounds all right one must be per- 
fectly natural, so that subject would 
not suit me. 

The vines that will shade our porch 
are growing nicely and the honey- 
suckle wil) soon bein bloom. Then 
I will be happy, for the odor of 
honeysuckle is better than any tonic 
for me. It drives away care and 
makes me happy as a bird. I wonder 
why it always affected me that 
way. Then there are some flowers 
that I do not like, because their 
odor depresses me. 

Ihave not been to a picnic yet, 
but have had several at home. The 
nicest picnics at all are those near 
a good well, nicely kept. I am afraid 
of just any kind of water, in fact 
they tell me that I am a ‘‘crank”’ 
on the subject of water. Well, I 
I may me, but it takes oranks to 
turn some things and, if I could, I 
don’t promise anybody that I would 
not turn several things to water. 





handkerchiefs tied over their heads, 


A leaking bucket and a rusty chain 





are a lot of trouble, but— 
hush as Iam not given 
izing. 

I want to tell you all tha 
had gourds in the garden 
or the year before, don’ 
squash in there this year ines pes : 
intend to make soap gourds of hen, 
for they certainly will not do re 
eat. I tried it once and when 1 
gathered the first ones and made 
nice brown fritters, I rejoiced to 
think how all would enjoy them 
But when I saw them tasted and 
found that the taster almost believed 
that I had tried to poison the whole 
family, I was humiliated and shall 
not forget it. Don’t do it. 

JENNIE AoTon 


well, I’ 
to sermon. 


$ if you 
last year 











A MIXED RECIPE. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—Here ig & 
mixed recipe I am going to write. 
A fashionable young lady visited a 
cooking school where her attention 
was equally divided between a new 
dress worn by an acquaintance, and 
the directions for making a cake, 
Upon returning home she undertook 
to write down the recipe for her 
mother and the old lady was para. 
lyzed when she read the following; 

Take two pounds of flour, three 
rows of plaiting down the front, the 
whites of two eggs, out bias, a pint 
of milk ruffied around the neck, half 
pound of currants with seven yards 
of head trimming, grated lemon peel. 
ing with Spanish lace fichu. Stir 
well and add a semifitting paletot 
with visite sleeves, butter the pans 
with Brazilian topaz necklace and 
garnish with icing and pasementere. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven until 
the skirt is tucked from the waist 
down on either side and finish with 
large satin rosettes. 

Her mother said she wouldn’t eat 
such a cake, and she thought these 
new fangled ideas ought to be 
frowned down. J. A. G. 

Martin Co., N. C. 


TATTLEBS. 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—Shame be 
upon a Chatterer whose letters are 
so far apart—but then when we con- 
sider the attention thata bouncing 
baby boy demands we may be excused. 
I promise to do better in the future, 
I will give a few thoughts on gossip. 
ing or tattling, tale telling. I do 
think a tattler is a person who cer- 
tainly is not needed in any commu. 
nity. Tattlers can create more difii- 
culties and cause more unpleasant 
fesling between neighbors and 
friends in a given length of time 
than any other persons in the world. 
A tattler is a person wholly unloyal 
to any one, to church or country. 
But a downright advertised tattler 
is not the worst form after all, from 
the fact that people know them, or 
at least find them ont, but those 
sneak-easy kind are the ones who do 
the most mischief. They are snakes 
in the grass and almost past 
finding out. They will slipall around 
and around but, finally bite you at 
an easy place but a fatal spot. Oh! 
for the time when we shall be freed 
from this class of people! 

Well, Aunt Jennie, as I believe 
you were the first to suggest the real 
name of the Chatterers I would sug: 
gest that you give yours first. 

Mrs. Louta C. B. 

Cabarrus Co., N. C. 








HEAT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

To improve the condition of one of 
the camps General MacArthur had 
some ground plowed and a tropical 
garden started. Among the men set 
to work in this humane undertaking 
was a soldier of Irish oxtraction, 
temporarily under punishment for 
consuming undue quantities of vino. 

Husbandry was an unaccustomed 
pursuit to this soldier, and his efforts 
to guide the mules and hold the plow 
in the furrow resulted in zigzag and 
serpentine rows. 

General MacArthur went out to 
inspect the work. 

‘‘See here,’’ said he to the soldier, 
‘‘what do you mean by that kind of 
business ?’’ pointing to the orazy 
furrows. ' 

“IT plowed ‘em straight, your 
honor,”’ the soldier replied, ‘‘but the 
sun must have warped ’em.’’—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

He—You believe, then, after all, 
that Shakespeare wrote the plays 
himself? 

She—Yes. But, to make sure, the 
first time I come I across him in 
heaven, I’ll ask him. 

He—But s’pose he isn’t there? 

She—Then you can ask him.— 
Brooklyn Life. 
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pirst college girl—‘‘What is to be 
5 title of your graduating essay ?”’ 

jond college ge eal ‘Beyond the 
ype Lies Italy.’ What’s the title 








ra?” 
a; gollege girl—‘* ‘Beyond the 


tur Lies the Wash-tub!’ ’’—Judge. 


THEY GOT THE SHELL. 








astory from which one might draw 
»eral morals recently was printed 
, the New York Times, It may 
gest, ab least, the wisdom of 
winking twice before consulting a 
iwyet when there is little at stake. 
The two men were ushered into 
pe private office the other day, and 
od in silence before the lawyer. 
well?’ said he. 
“You ask him,’’ urged one of the 
gen, in a hoarse whisper. 
“Wait & minute,’’ counseled the 
yher. ‘Maybe he’ll guess it.’’ 
“Come, come, g' gentlemen, my time 
, valuable,” interrupted the lawyer. 
«We are twin brothers,’’ chorused 
ne two, “and we thought you’d 
ye guessed it. me 
“jg that all?’’ 
pverely- 
“No,” 
range pair. 


























asked ¢he lawyer, 









































































continued one of the 
‘‘We want to ask you 
question. A relative died a short 
ine ago. We were his only heirs. 
a left a paper, saying that his old. 
uj surviving relative was to have 
his property ; but neither of us is 
19 oldest. So what are we going 
0 do?”’ 
















«How much did he leave?’’ asked 
iy lawyer. 

“Seven dollars!’ cried both in 
nonoer't. 


















































“Divide it,’’ said the lawyer. 

“What is your fee?’’ asked one. 
Seven dollars.”’ 

The two men paid the fee, between 
hm, and departed, relieved of a 
meat mental burden.— Youth’s Com- 
anion. 





There’s a vast difference between 
bving a carload of miscellaneous 
ts eloshing around loose in your 
ad and getting all mixed up in 
ransit, and carrying the same assort- 
went properly boxed and crated for 
mavenient handling and imme- 
liste delivery. A ham never weighs 
omuch as when it’s half cured. 
When it has soaked in all the pickle 
batitoan, it has to sweat out most 
of itinthe smoke-house before it is 
ny real good, and when you’ve 
oaked up all the information you 
ban hold you will have to forget 
half of it before you will be of any 
al use to the house. If there’s 
nything worse than knowing too 
ittle, it’s knowing too much. Edu- 
ation broadens a narrow mind, but 
lere’s no known cure for big head. 
the best you can hope is that it will 
vell up and bust ; and then, of course, 
lere’s nothing left.—From ‘John 
Htaham’s Letters to his Son,’’ in the 
Baturday Sonne Post. 


A GUARANTEE OF MANLINESS. 


‘I don’t know that you will be 
ble to do much with him," said a 
ther to the prinoipal of a school to 
tom he had brought his son asa 
popil ; ‘he is so full of mischief.”’ 
“Does he tell the truth?’’ asked 
Msteacher. ‘‘Can Ialways depend 
ion his word ?”” 

“Oh, yes,’ said the father, “he is 
honest, He will tell the truth even 
hen it is against himeelf. You 
ly depend upon that.”’ 

“Then we can manage him,” re 
Med the experienced teacher. ‘He 
ill make a manly man.’’—Selected. 


——__<g-e- 


PROFANE SILENCE. 


The other day, upon thelinks hard 
4 distinguished clergyman was 
Mying a closely-contested game of 
nlf, He carefully teed up his ball 
il addressed it with the most ap- 
Moved grace; he raised his driver 
Mhitthe balla tremendous clip, 
fe instead of soaring into the azure 
‘Derversely went about twelve feet 
the right, and then buzzed around 
) *circle, The clerical gentleman 
*¥ned, scowled, pursed up his 
ro and bit his lips, but said 
ng. A friend, who stood by, 
Marked ; ‘Doctor, that is the 
“st profane silence I ever wit- 
“ed.’’—_Frederic A. Ward. 
——~0-- 


WHAT TO EXPECT. 








io oman candidate was start- 

And now, John,’’ she said, ‘‘give 
all the small chanee you have.” 

ho for?” asked her husband, 
Sponged the baby’s face. 

cc »Tcan buy some of the nicest 

48 you ever heard of to-day for 
‘ —Chicago News. 


ROMANCE AND BEKALITY. 





Christian Lite Column. 


CONSECRATED POVERTY. 

Did you ever hear of it? You have 
heard all your life about the blessing 
of consecrated wealth. But how can 
& man consecrate his poverty? We 
heard this point made in a sermon 
more than a year ago, and we shall 
not forget it 

Consecrating to the Lord the little 
we have in our poverty means as 
much to us as the conéecration of 
millions by the rich man means to 
him. The same largeness of vision 
and richness of soul come to the man 
of poverty as to the man of wealth, 
when both surrender themselves and 
their possessions to the service of 
the Lord. 

Consecrated poverty! It means 
more to us ten times over than con- 
secrated wealth. For most of our 
people are poor. If only they should 
give who have a surplus to give, the 
great majority of our people would 
be wholly deprived of the grace of 
giving, and many a fountain of joy 
now springing up into life eternal 
would run dry. The example of 
the poor widow giving her mites in 
the temple beside the rich men, and 
crowned with the matchless eulogium 
of the Lord who said that she had 
given more than all, is one of the 
sweetest and most comforting inci- 
dents in all the life of our Savior. 

The fact of the business is, conse- 
crated poverty is a thousand times 
more common than consecrated 
wealth. It is a hard thing for a 
rich man to surrender great posses- 
sions. That was the trouble with 
the rich young ruler, you remember. 
He would have given a thousand 
dollars or two, no doubt, with joy, 
but the Master said, you must sell 
all you have, and the young man 
could not stand the test. Some rich 
men do hold their property in trust 
for the Lord; some in North Caro- 
lina do that, but it is hard to do, 
and only the rare Christian, who by 
the ‘‘pride deposed and the passion 
slain,’’ has mounted high in the 
divine life, can claim the blessing of 
a really consecrated life. 

But the poor man, who has never 
had enough of the world to worship 
it, can much more easily and with 
far less heroic sacrifice lay his gift 
upon the altar. Wedo not say that 
all poor men do that. Not at all. 
Some of them worship the little they 
have as much as the wealthy do 
their wealth, but we do say that it 
is easier to consecrate poverty than 
wealth ; and it is oftener done. 

If only our people all over the 
State would learn the lesson that 
the Lord claims his share of the lit- 
tle just as be does of the much, and 
if they would give that little with 
cheerful hearts, all our needs would 
be supplied, and our great host would 
conquer the world for Christ.— 
Charity and Children. 


DANGERS OF AN EMPTY HOUSE. 














It is a familiar adage that ‘‘an 
empty house is better than a bad 
tenant.’’ But the dictate of wisdom 
is that a good tenant is better than 
a bad tenant, or than an empty 
house. There is no safety in a house 
that is empty. It may become the 
abode of robbers or tramps, or a 
poor tenant may get possession. It 
is always botter to have a house 
well filled with desirable tenants or 
guests, so that there is safety against 
the unworthy, and contentment with 
that which is within. Jesus tells us 
that when an unclean spirit had 
gone out of a man, and the abode 
was left empty, swept, and garnish- 
ed, that did not suffice, even though 
an empty house is better than a bad 
tenant. No, the one bad spirit took 
seven others worse than himself, 
and filled up the empty abode, and 
the last state of that man was 
‘(worse than the first.”” What we 
need in the abode of our spirit is not 
emptiness nor bad tenants, but ful- 
ness of the right spirit. And that 
need God is ever ready to give us. 
Let us then feel our need, and trust 
God for the only safe supply.— 
Exchange. 
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TRUSTING GOD TO DO WHAT HE SHOULD. 





Said old George Herbert, ‘‘Do well 
and right, and let the world sink.’’ 
That is good counsel for us all. 
Many are more desirous of keeping 
the world in sight, above ground or 
water, than of themselves doing well 
and right. If we are intent on our 
personal duty, we can well leave the 
world to be cared for by Him whose 
care itis. Most of our trouble and 
wor.y comes from our not doing our 
duty, and being concerned over what 
ig not our duty.—Sunday School 
Times. 


Children’s Column. 


COMMENCEMENT-TIME. 
Sally’s in the parlor. 
can hear. 
She’s oratin’ all about ““‘Woman an’ 
Her Sphere.”’ 
—— 8 the stable, talkin’ to the 
ay, 
Shoutin’, ‘“‘Rome was not, 
builded in a day!’’ 
Over in the medder neighbor Sprig- 
gin’s Nate 
Saws the air, and hollers of affairs 
of state. 
Thompson's boy, Elisha,.’s in the 
timber lot, 
Readin’ from a paper on ‘“‘The Trend 
of Thought.” 





Listen, you 


sirs, 


Abraham McGinnis, down there in 
brush, 


Soatterin’ the silence with his wordy 


rush, 

Yellin’, Feller citizens, can if be 
denied— 

Beyond the Alps is It’ly, just the 
other side?’ 

Silas Braddook’s Rufus, yonder on 
the hill, 

Speechifyin’ strong on 
with a Will ”’ 

William Wiggins stands there, on a 
stump, and busts 

All the air around with ‘How to 
Deal with Trusts.’’ 


‘*Workin’ 


Some one in the corn-field, kickin’ 
up a fuss 

"Bout a gladiator, name o’ Sparty- 
cuss. 

Henry Clay ain’t in it, Daniel Web- 
ster’s beat, 

Patrick Henry’ 8 simply knocked 
plumb off his feet. 

Gemony ! It’s noisy here from dawn 
till late— 

Scholars gettin’ ready for to grad. 
uate. 

Tromped the crops completely, scat- 
tered all the birds, 

Woods is full 0’ speeches, air is full 
o’ words. 


—Baltimore American. 





POLLY WOG AND TAD POLE. 


It was not a beautiful place where 
they lived, this brother and sister, 
only a pondof green, slimy water 
close by a mossy bank. They were 
black, real black, and had long tails, 
but not a sign of a hand or foot, or 
even a leg. There were 80 many 
children in this family, and Mamma 
Frog did not care in the least about 
them, so they acted just as they 
pleased. 

It was like a big boarding-house 
down in this watery home; some 
mud-turtles had taken rooms in the 
basement; the dragon-fly grubs and 
caddis grubs selected apartments 
where they would not be disturbed 
by many visitors; the red leeches, 
spry little minnows and full grown 
frogs also kept to themselves ; while 
the young frogs, like Polly Wog and 
Tad Pole, frisked in and out through 
the pond-lily stems, getting inevery- 
body’s way and running the risk of 
being gobbled up a dozen times a 
day. 

Polly Wog was a jolly little soul, 
always ready to run errands for her 
lazy brother and keeping her share 
of the pond as neat as a new pin. In 
all that big place there was nota 
neighbor from whom Polly could 
borrow a broom; they had never 
even heard of such a thing; so she 
was at her wits’ end what to do with 
the litter. At last she thought of 
something that would not be nice 
for children, but suited little frogs 
very well—she ate up whatever rub- 
bish was lying around; often she 
would beg Tad Pole to help her, but 
he was so fond of running races and 
playing hide and seek, that he never 
had time for useful things. 

‘“Grandfather,’’ said Tad Pole one 
day to Mr. Goggle eyes, who was 
taking a sun bath on a lily pad, 
‘‘why do you climb up on that green 
mossy bank so often?”’ 

‘‘To see the world,’’ replied grand- 
father, blinking his eyes and looking 
wise. 

“I’m going with you next time; 
I'm tired of this poky old place!”’ 
cried Tad Pole, noisily flapping the 
water with his tail. 

“The very idea!’’ croaked grand- 
father. ‘*You'll not stir a step from 
this pond till your legs grow. Nice 
work you’d make trying to climb up 
a hill; besides you could not live five 
minutes out of water.’ 

Off went Tad Pole in a hoff: 
‘Polly Wog, I’m going to take a trip 
into the world,’’ said he> ‘Last 
week I watched a dragon fly grub 
climb up the stem of a tall plant into 
the air; he stood still for a while, 
then suddenly his coat split down 
the back. How he wriggled and 
squirmed to get out of it! Some 
wet things hung by his side; flap- 
ping them to and fro, they scon 
dried in the warm sunshine—they 
were wings! beautiful, gauzy, glit- 
tering wings! He spread them and 
flew away; I have not seen him 
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Wog, but I'll surely come back and 
tell you how the world looks.”’ 
‘‘Dear, dear !’’ cried Polly Wog, in 
dismay, “I wish you would be satis- 
fied to stay at home Grandfather 
surely knows what is best for us; 
and the pond is so cool and nice !”’ 
“Good-by, Polly Wog, I’m off,”’ 
called Tad Pole, as he darted up 
through the matted lily stems to the 
green surface of the pool. How in- 
viting the mossy bank looked, while 
flying in and out among the daisy 
and clover blooms were handsome 
creatures with velvet wings spotted 
and striped with crimson, blue and 
yellow. 

“Maybe they are frog babies 
grown up,” said Tad Pole to him- 
self ; ‘‘I must climb as fast as I can 
and ask them about it.”’ 

What hard wofk it was struggling 
through the long moss! At last, 
dizzy and gasping for breath, he fell 
beside a large toadstool. 

‘‘Ha!”’ cried a big bird overhead, 

“T see a black worm below.’’ He 
had not eaten a bite of dinner—one 
gulp, and naughty Tad Pole was 
swallowed in a twinkling. Polly 
Wog grieved sorely for the brother 
who never came back. Soon she 
had eyes with lovely gold rims 
around them, long jumping legs and 
& pretty green suit of clothes. 
Often Grandfather Goggle-eyes 
took Polly Wog to see the outside 
world. It was so strange and delight- 
ful that she spent at least half her 
time on the land; but when the 
winter came, she was satisfied to hop 
back to the slimy green pond and 
curl herself up in the mud, where 
she went sound asleep and never 
awoke till spring, when the big papa 
frogs sang so loudly she just had to 
open her eyes.—Lizzie De Armond, 
in The Housekeeper. 








Woman’s Work. 


SOME FASHION POINTS FOR SUMMER. 





The bolero has lost none of its 
popularity. 

Cloth skirts are made up unlined, 
even in the medium and light weight 
goods. 

Filet lace in appliques and all overs 
claims chief attention, for use on 
dainty gowns of satin foulard, India 
silk, pongee, etc. 

The collarless fancy bodice will be 
much seen this summer. 

The new box-plated Eton is espe. 
cially becoming to slight figures. 
“‘Gibson’’ effects have extended to 
bathing costumes, of which an at- 
tractive example consists of blouse, 
knickerbockers and a_ two-piece 
skirt. 

The newest lace applique designs 
are composed of medallions to be ap 
plied singly or otherwise in connec- 
tion with insertion and faggoting 
stitch. 

White will be seen more than 
colors this season. 

Smart gowns for summer evening 
wear are made from Brussels net, 
black or white, with a foundation of 
silk and a slip of chiffon to be worn 
between the net and silk. 

Moire has the post of honor for 
light coats, especially for children. 

Mercerized goods will enjoy a great 
vogue for midsummer outing suits. 

The lavish use of lace is the most 
striking feature of warm weather 
toilettes. 

The little protection collars of lace, 
batiste and even linen have now ouffs 
to match ; they are usually adorned 
with embroidery. 


Chrysanthemum straw is the 
favorite for summer hats, the ma. 
jority of which are flat and low.— 
From the Delineator for June. 

SOME HINTS AS TO SUMMER STYLES 

Many plaited skirts are wornina 
large diversity of materials ranging 
from mull to broadcloth. 

Two lovely old style fashions hap- 
pily revived, and reminders of the 
Louis periods of dress, are the fichu 
and the sash. 

The bishop-shaped sleeve still holds 
its own but is much increased in 
size, to follow the present require- 
ments of fashion 

The preference for one tone color 
is increasing, and the combination of 
several different colors on one cos- 


tume is not often seen.—Mrs_ Kal- 
ston, in the May Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





Every mother can have, free, our 
the disorders of children— 


book on 
stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many a medical bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE \ 


A remedy copesialiy ebaptes to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured antares for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 2% ce: 


E. & $. TREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





since. Maybe I’ll have wings, Polly 








WINCHESTER 


OARTRIOGES IN ALL’ CALIBERS 


-50 loaded with either Black or Smokeless Powder . 


e aap had entire satisfaction. They are made and loaded in @ 
modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts. 
THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD ¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM 























RALEIGH 


KILL THE HAWKS | 
On, and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, calls oom * 206, PP ng the F camel — 
gun and ge of the pes ve you 
Headstones, | ens and Birds and please: your wife. “ 
Iron Fe A Turkey Hunt 
nce. - made excitable and profitable by the use cf 
a , aan ! the 


WE PAY FREIGHT. Draughon Turkey Caller. 

Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever = 
| duced, and never fails to draw them to 

| These callers are furntshed by mail postpa: 4 at 
\ 75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 





4aa- New Catalogue for 
the asking. -:- 











Belgian Hares 


Farm, Warrenton, Ohio. 


$1,°C0 per year in your back yard, | 
town or “aheay \ 
list free. 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


ist, Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901. 
toeach of above callers. 


Booklet and 
y Grove Steck 














$5.00 


Is made {in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We ee A J are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
f you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 





‘SHOES 


FOR 


OUR SPECIAL 





$3.50 


and Seal Skin, Ete. 


pay $8.50 and get the best shoes made. 


' DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 











ATTENTION! PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 


The Park Region Mutual Hal 


WILL INSURE YOUR CROPS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 


Or Address 


P. 0. Box 54. 





Insurance Association 


BY HAIL 
——RATES REASONABLE. 








Insures Tobacco For $100.00 per Acre. 
Insures Cotton For $15.00 per Acre. 








CaLL aT Room 2, GrounD FLOOR, PULLEN BUILDING, RALEIGH, N. C., 


CAPT, E, M. PACE, General Agent, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








No matter when, where or how you buy a carriage 
HE ted Gatalogve will sn 


ess, Our FREE illustrated ca oqie h 
\ you with the LOWEST FACTORY PRICES, com- 
plete yg 8 and accurate 
~~ ou in 

of se! 


illustrations, 
n buying rig right. It also explains our 


A Plan th that Fully Protects Every 
Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 
/ Factory and General Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
Y western Office and Distributing House, St. Louls, Mo. 
f The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
Write to the St. Louls. 
nearest office Columbus. 
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BELLE CITY 


FEED and 


ENSILAGE 


CUTTER 


with blower car- 


rier attachment, 
Allsizes. Cata- 
logue and latest 
soak about 






THRESHER 


A time and money saver for 












thetarmer. Mull line of A small Thresher of great cae 
ity, that can be run by 
SWEEP ight powerando by 


ow men. 
AND 


TREAD 
POWERS 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price 
List-- FREE. 


BELLE CITY MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. Bex 109 
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Gleason’s Horse Book. 


PROF. OSCAR GLEASON.: 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 


the age. The whole work treats of 


Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shosing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 


This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by ayents at $2 per 


copy. Auew edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and hasa 
heavy, tough papor binding. 

















We are prepared to make this great offer : 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewala 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 








OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Send us $1 in new subscrip- 


We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far 


mer one year for only $1.25. 


Address : 


First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C, 
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Correspondence. 
HARRY FARMER'S TALES. 


LXXIIlI 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The prophecy, ‘‘The wilderness 
shall blossom as the rose,’’ has been 
made literally true of that part of 
Columbus County lying between the 
White Marsh, near the county seat, 
Whiteville, and Porter Swamp, near 
the town of Cerro Gordo, on the Wil- 
mington, Columbia and Augusta 
Railroad, a part of the Atlantic Coast 
Line. 

TRUCKING AROUND CHADBOURN. 

The town of Chadbourn, which 
only afew years ago was nothing 
but a little saw-mill station, is the 
centre of the great trucking region. 
One afternoon at the opening of the 
strawberry season there were over a 
thousand people gathered at the 
depot. Every one was pushing with 
his might to get his berries off. 
Wagons, carts, buggies and every- 
thing was being utilized to get the 
precious fruit off on the evening 
train. The mails were bringing in 
checks to to the amount of thousands 
of dollars. There were buyers here 
and there who would pay the cash 
down for the beautiful berries. Boys 
were seen carrying little envelopes 
which contain telegrams quoting the 
market price in dozens of Northern 


cities. 
THE ARMY OF PICKERS. 


Every train from Wilmington to 
Florence, 8. C., either North or South 
bound, had loads of pickers, whites 
and blacks, the latter most numer- 
ous, who had come to gather some 
of the “berry money.’’ The berry 
growers had houses prepared for 
them to camp in during the seagon. 
Most of the pickers were women and 
children of all ages. The season isa 
little earlier this year thanit was a 
year ago and will last about 20 or 25° 
days, or until the price drops below 





$300,000 FOR BERRIES. 

Four years ago all the berries 
grown inthe county did not bring 
more than $15,000. This season it 
will be about twenty times as much. 
Strawberries do not constitute all 
the truck products. Dewberries, 
Irish potatoes, snap beans, etc., are 
grown, too. All of this shows what 
can be done here on soil that was 
sold only afew years ago at fifty 
cents to $1.50 an acre, and the buyers 
grumbled at the price. In the place 
of the log cabin you can now see 
nice cottages every where. 

THE DARK SIDE OF THE PIOTURE. 

Here is the dark side of the pic- 
ture: So many neglect their homes 
and farms at a season when the ordi- 
nary field crops need constant atten- 
tion that they lose more than they 
gain by picking berries. The farm- 
ers and all that depend on day hands 
are seriously affected. Cooks, washer- 
women and nurses or house maids, 
all leave for the berry fields, thus 
leaving their employers in awkward 
situations. Even the saw-mills, and 
works of that kind, are affected. 
Some times the pickers have what 
they call the ‘‘berry fever.’’ This is 
Caused by working in the sunshine 
when they are not used to it. 

The money scattered through the 
county at this season of the year 
does goud. Our people will have to 
adjust themselves to the new ‘‘order 
of things and expect some bitter 
with the sweet.’’ 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 


SENATOB PRITCHARD ON THE APPA- 
LACHIAN PARK. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There is no more ardent advocate 
of the establishment of the Appa- 
lachian Forest Reserve than Senator 
Pritchard, of North Carolina. Speak- 
ing on the subject yesterday the 
Senator told me that in the year 
1901 the damage which had resultea 
along the streams rising in the dis. 
trict which it is proposed to set aside 
as a forest reservation had amounted 
to $10,000,000, and that the damage 
along the course of the Catawba 
River alone had amounted during 
July and August of last year to $1,- 
500,000. ‘This serious destruction 
of property,’’ continued the Senator, 
‘tig the result of the denuding of the 
mountain sides of their natural pro- 
tection of timber, which has been 
cut, in most instances, by persons 
living outside of the State, and who 
have ruthlessly demolished the for- 
ests and then moved to parts where 
there is more profit to be found. 
‘*‘With the steep sides of the moun- 
tains laid bare by the woodman’s ax 
and by fire, the rainfall is concen. 
trated in the streams immediately 
and they are charged far beyond 
their capacity, the result being 








frightful destruction of property, 
both agricultural and mannufactur- 
ing, for these streams furnish the 
water power for many cotton mills. 
It is estimated that there is now 
along the banks of the streams in 
this locality 60,000 developed horse- 
power and potential power amount- 
ing to 1,000,000 horsepower. The 
lands which comprise the territory 
which it is the object of the bill now 
before Congress to purchase and set 
aside as a forest reservation are now 
owned by numerous private parties, 
perhaps 1,000 in alland they can be 
purchased for a moderate price, pos- 
sibly for $2 an acre. The bill pro- 
poses to appropriate $10,000,000 for 
the purchase of these lands, $2,000,- 
000 of which shall be immediately 
available. The purchasing shall be 
entirely in the hands of the Secre 

tary of Agriculture. Judging by 
the returns from properly managed 
European forests it is safe to predict 
that eventually sufficient timber 
could be sold by government to en. 

tirely reimburse it for the outlay and 
the saving tothe section may be esti- 
mated at $20,000,000 from damage by 
floods and $20,000,000 in fuel, by the 
use of water instead of steam power.”’ 
A bill providing for the establish- 
ment of this reserve has been re- 
ported favorably to the House anda 
similar measure has been introduced 
in the Senate and is nowin the Com- 
mittee on Forest Reservations, eto. 


A B M. 
Washington, D. C. 





EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN THE SOUTH 





Facts for Statesman, Teachers, Preachers, 

and Others. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In 1899-1900, the last year for 
which statistics are available in con- 
densed form, the number of children 
of school age in the ten States South 
of the Potomac and the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi, including 
Louisiana, was 5,645,164; the total 
population, 16,662,257. The total 
amount expended for public schools 
on these states was $14,358,201; the 
total value of public school property, 
$22,097,216. 

The average amount expended for 
each child of school age in these ten 
states was $272. The average value 
of school property for each child, in 

cluding houses, grounds and equip 

ments, was $3.93, varying from $1.66 
in North Carolina to $7.80 in Ken 

tucky. This is an acoumulation of 
school property equal only to 57 cents 
per capita of the entire population of 
North Carolina, and $286 in Ken- 
tucky. The average value of school 
property per capita for the ten states 
was $133. The total per capita ex- 
penditure for schools varies from 5( 
cents in Alabama to $1.45 in Florida, 
the average for the ten states being 
86 cents. The average length of 
school] term varied from 71 days in 
North Carolina to 120 days in Louis 

iana—about 100 days for the ten 
States. The number of days of schoo)- 
ing actually given each child of 
school age varied from 22 in North 
Carolina to 52 in Kentucky. The 
average for the ten states was 43 
days, only three days more than two 
months of 20 days each. The aver- 
age annual salary paid to teachers in 
these states varied from $86 for 
males and $78 for females in North 
Carolina to $253 for males and $213 





for females in Kentucky, the aver- 
are for the ten states being about 
$176 for male and $150 for females. 
These figures include both city and 
county schools. 

At this rate, how long willit take 
to educate the masses of the people 
of these state? C. 

Knox Co., Tenn. 
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COTTON MILLS. 





The increase of cotton mille in the 
South has heretofore been largely 
confined to the two Carolinas and 
Georgia, but it isnow rapidly spread. 
ing into Alabama, Mississippi, and 
other States. A Jackson (Miss.) 
dispatch to the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal says: ‘‘Nearly a dozen 
cotton factories have been built in 
Mississippi during the past year or 
so. All seem to be doing a flourish: 
ing business, judging from the fact 
that several of the number have re. 
cently decided to double their capac- 
ity and make extensive improve. 
ments. Many of the mills are run. 
ning night and day, and cannot fill 


all the orders cffered. Shipments 
to the Orient are quite frequent, 
andin the years to come it is believed 
that the bulk of the manufactured 
product in this section will go in 
that direction.’’ 


NOBODY Is Wisk all the time. The 
most prudent of us will occasionally 
eat unripe or over-ripe fruit in sum- 
mer. We do not suffer long if 
Perry Davis’ Painkiller is at hand 








to cure the cramps, 


The Progressive Farmer, May 13, 1902, 


MR. STEAD’S SKETCH OF CECIL JOHN 
RHODES. 


Mr. W. T. Stead was an intimate 
friend and confidant of Cecil Rhodes, 
and for years was intrusted with the 
great South African's imperial 
secrets. Only a part of Mr. Stead’s 
disclosures made since the death of 
Rhodes has been given to the daily 
press, but the whole story is told for 
the first time in the May number of 
the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews. There will be found the 
full text of the remarkable notes on 
world politics written by Mr. Rhodes 
in 1890, commenting with the great- 
est freedom on ourrent American 
affairs, and giving some suggestion 
of the ideas which underly the Ox- 
ford sciolarship scheme. Nowhere 
else has been published so complete 
and authoritative an estimate of this 
modern Colossus of the English- 
speaking world. 

From Mr. Stead’s article we make 
the following extracts : 

THE OATASTROPHE IN CECIL RHODES’ 

CAREER 

South Africa was at peace. Every- 
where Mr. Rhodes was in the ascend- 
ant. We was the trusted leader of 
the Afrikander Dutch, and, as such, 
as absolute in Cape Town as he was 
in Kimberley. At home he was the 
idol of the imperialists, while the 
Irish regarded him as the man who 
financed Mr. Parnell. Liberals and 
Conservatives alike did him honor. 
The Queen, on the advice of Lord 
Rosebery, made him a member of 
her Privy Council. Never had any 
colonist, seldom had any British sub- 
ject, achieved in his fortieth year so 
commanding a position as that which 
Mr. Rhodes occupied in the summer 
of 1895 

It was the culminating point of his 
career. In six months the imposing 
pedestal on which he stood crashed 
beneath his feet ; and although noth- 
ing could obliterate the work which 
he had done, or destroy the inde. 
structible greatness of his character 
and the influence which it exerted 
among those who knew him, he was 
never again the master of events. It 
is easy to see how he made his fatal 
blunder. Pride, as usual, went be- 
fore the fall, and the haughtiness 
bred by continued success and almost 
miraculous achievement paved the 
way to his destruction. Dr. Jameson 
had triumphed over the Matabele 
horde. Why should he not be trusted 
when he reported that Johannesburg 
was ripe for revolution ;that Kruger’s 
rule was so detested that at least 
one half of the Boers themselves 
only waited for an opportunity to 
throw it off ; and that if Mr. Rhodes 
did not seize the moment in order to 
direct the movement, the insurrec- 
tion would take place without him, 
with a result more deadly to British 
ambitions than the continuance of 
President Kruger’sa rule? 

Mr. Rhodes believed that he had 
the Dutch of the Cape and of the 
Free State at his back. They sup- 
ported him against Kruger in the 
Drifts question. Why not trust 
them to condone the rough insurreo- 
tionary remedy by which Kruger 
was to be upset, and an honest presi- 
dent established in his place? If he 
had been left to himself, he would 
have either discoversd his mistake in 
time, or he would have oarried the 
thing through. The whole blame for 
the miscarriage of the plot lies at the 
door of a colonia! policy that first 
wrecked the insurrection by insisting 
upon the annexation of the republic, 
and then precipitated the raid by in- 
spiring telegrams to the Cape urging 
the need for immediate action. 

THE AMERIOAN SCHOLARSHIPS PRO. 
VIDED BY HIS WILL. 

His original conception of his will 
was to leave the whole of his prop- 
erty, without any restrictions, to be 
administered by the sole discretion 
of one, two, or threes personal friends. 
As for eight years I was one of three 
to whom his millions were left in 
joint tenanoy, I have perhaps as 
good opportunities of knowing his 
mind on this matter as any one. It 
was while on board the steamer, 
midway between Cape Town and 
England, that the ides flashed into 
his mind of superseding his previous 
will by another, in which part, at 
least, of his wealth would be set 
apart for administration by trustees, 
for educational purposes When he 
firat told me about it, the scheme 
was limited to British colonies. 

‘*Ié is admirable,’ I said, ‘‘but 
would it not be still better if you 
could extend if so as to bring the 
Americans into it?’’ 

Mr. Rhodes doubted whether his 
estate would bear such an extension, 
with which in principle he entirely 
concurred. Further examination, 











however, satisfied him that it could 
be done, and accordingly the will 
contains the provision by which 
every American State is offered two 
scholarships of $1,500 each, tenable 
for three years. I doubt whether 
Mr. Rhodes quite realized that by 
such an arrangement Americans 
would receive 50 per ceut. more of 
his benefaction than British colon- 
ists. This, however, will probably 
soon be rectified by his executors, 
who have absolutely unrestricted 
ownership of the residue, which 
probably amounts to a moiety of the 
estate. 

Mr. Rhodes was amenable to my 
suggestion about the American ex- 
tension of his scholarship because it 
so thoroughly jumped with his own 
ideus. Other suggestions,—as, for 
instance, that the scholarships should 
be open to women; that they should 
be tenable at Cambridge, as well as 
at Oxford, or that the Rhodes schol 
ars should be allowed, if they chose, 
to study at Harvard or any other 
American college,—were rejected. 
“The Americans can, if they like, 
endow scholarships for their own 
universities, and Cambridge men can 
look after Cambridge. My scholars 
must all come to my old university. 
As for women, some one else must 
look after them. Iam on the look- 
out for those who will do the govern- 
ing of the nations in the years that 
are to come.”’ 


CECIL RHODES THE MAN. 

Cecil Rhodes in personal appear- 
ance gave the impression that he 
was taller than, in fact, he was. 
There was a certain leonine majesty 
about him which bespoke a man born 
to command. In his dress he was 
unconventional to an extreme. No 
one cared less for pomp. The King 
of the Diamond Mines, he never 
deigned to bedeck himself with a 
brilliant. His hair, which became 
gray after the raid, was as often 
touselled as smooth. He was always 
smoothly shaven. He had a some- 
what rubicund visage, a steely blue- 
gray eye, the jaw of William the 
Conqueror, and the brow of a poet. 
No one was more given to meditation 
than he. For love of nature and 
constant communion with stars and 
sky and flowers and trees, he might 
have been the twin brother of Words- 
worth. Even in death he decreed 
that he should be buried in the 
midst of mountains commanding 
scenery so sublime that he named it 
The View of the World. Mr. Herbert 
Baker, who knew him well, says: 
‘‘The ennobling influence of natural 
scenery was presentin his mind in 
connection with every site he chose 
and every building he contemplated.”’ 

He adds: ‘He had the building 
ambition of a Pericles or a Hadrian, 
and in his untimely death architec- 
ture has the greatest cause to 
mourn.’’ 

He was a great reader. Gibbon’s 
‘Decline and Fall’’ was one of his. 
favorite books. He sent me £300 
once to buy books for the library at 
Groote Schuur. I wrote to all the 
famous men in Britain, asking each 
whaé books, ia their opinion, relat. 
ing to their specialty, should be on 
the book-shelves of a colonial pre- 
mier. When I got their replies, I 
bought the books and sent them out. 
Of pictures, says a friend, ‘he 
allowed himself the possession of 
but few, not from want of enjoyment 
of them, but because he looked upon 
them as luxuries.”’ 

“Tt could build so many miles of 
railway for that,’’ he used to say. 

In religion he was an agnostio, ad- 
mitting, however, that there was— 
to quote his own phrase—a 50 per 
cent. chance that there was a God. 
But he got on famously with General 
Booth, of the Salvation Army, in 
whose social work he was greatly in. 
terested. 


When Martha Bulloch, the fair 
daughter of a wealthy Georgia 
planter, married Theodore Roose. 
velt, Sr., half a century ago she little 
dreamed that her name would he 
handed down as the mother of a 
President. The pretty romance of 
her meeting with the New York 
man, their courtship and marriage, 
and the long honeymoon journey in 
a stagecoach, forms a new and inter 
esting chapter in connection with 
the life of the present Theodore 
Roosevelt. Inthe June number of 
the Ladies’ Home Jogrnal this ro- 
mance and many unknown facts con 
cerning the President’s mother are 
to be told by a cousin of Martha 
Bulloch. 









::} CHRONIC DISEASES :: 


successfully treated at home by a MEDI- 
CAL SPECIALIST of many years experience. 
Send 2c, stamp for sympton blank, 


B,"’ LOCK GOX, 124, LaGrange, W. C. 
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MCormick mowers are 
popular every year - 


tawns, orchards, etc; 





and stumpy land; 





The worlds agriculturists demand more mowers every year 
They demand from IheM*CormickWorld-Centre works 
more mowers every year MA a = Zo 
This continually increasing want —this demand for 

more mowers—moreMSCormick mowers-proves that 


The Little Vertical for parks. 
The Vertical Lift tor rough own He 


The New 4 for general 
purposes everywhere; 


The New Big 4 for ex- 
tensive grass growers. © 
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L R. B. FOX, General Agent, 
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Write for “The World-Centre” and call on the McCormick agent 
McCORMICK HARVESTING 


Charlotte, N. C, 

















RHEUMACIDE 


Is rapidly taking the place of all 
other Known remedies as a rheu- 
matic cure, laxative, tonic and 
The reason is 


blood purifier. 
plain, for it 


CURES 


There is no better time to treat 
rheumatism than during the 
Spring months. RHEUMACIDE costs 
but $1 per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Secure it and cure 
your 


RHEUMATISM 
THE TRIUMPH FISH HOOK, 


ifHere is a hook from which 
no fish can escape until itis 
taken off, even tuough it be 
aweek. You bait the mid- 
dle hook, the fish bites, as 
usual, when the other two 
hooks close down, as shown 
in the cutand 


There He Is** 


Ther? are four sizes. Made 
for fresh or sa!t water fish- | 
ing, and any size fish can b 
caught, foom a Minnow toa 
Cod. ‘the man who wants 
to fish for fun—for the sake 
of fishihg—wil' not care for 
this hook. But there are 
manv who like to FISH FOR 
FISH, and such will find the 
TRIUMPH adapted to their 
wauts. 








The cut shows better than 
words can tell how the houk 
op*rates, and description is needless. 

The price is ONE DOLLAR A DOZEN, post- 
paid. Sample mailed for ten cents. State 
what size is wanted—large, medium, small. 
Dozens will be assorted or all alikees wan- 
ted Don’t forget to state the size Address: 
F. J. ROOT, 90 W. Broadway, New York. 


$05.25 TO CALIFORNIN, 


The Southern Railway announces 
the above low rate from Raleigh to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal, 
and return, allowing stop overs at 
any point west of first Colorado, 
Wyoming, Texas; Montana or Brit- 
ish Columbia points, and will allow 
holders to go one route and return 
another. 

Convention of ‘Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs, Los Angeles, May 
1st to 8th, 1802. | 

Imperial Council Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine, San Francisco, Cal., 
August 11-22. 


26th, inclusive; May 26th, June 7th, 
inclusive and August ist, to August 
7th, inclusive. 

A rare opportunity to visit Cali- 
fornia and points of interest en route. 
For full particulars as to limits and 
other information call on or address 


T. C. Sturgis, City Ticket Agent, | 


Yarborough House Building, Ral 


eigh, N C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA IN- 
TER-STATE AND 
WEST INDIAN 


EXPOSITION, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


December fst, 1901, to June dst, 1902, 


ATLAVTIC COAST L INE 


—— OF FERS ——- 

Cheap Excursion Rates and Excellent 
Service, Stortest and Quickest 
Route, Pullman Buffet Sleep 
ing Car to Charleston 
on All Through 
Trains. 


Call on or address any Agent, At- 
lantic Coast Line, for rates, schedules, 
sleeping car accommodations, etc., 
or the undersigned : 

T. M. EMERSON, H. H. EMERSON, 

Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 











% allowed on our bicycles. 
M i802" MODELS,” 
‘ 5 

f ' on Stet oe bast make: 
econd - Han Whee 
all makes and models, gox “A 
- Great Factory Cle 
ER AGENTS 
oe & exhibitsample. Earna bicycle 
catalogs. Write at once for prices 


MEAD CYCLE GO 


noney dist 
eciale 


ICAuy, 


SPEGIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 


Via Southern Railway. 








JACKSON, MISS 
One fare round-trip, account Annnal 
Meeting General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. Tickets on 
sale May 12th, 13thand 14th, with 
return limit May 30, 1902 Ral. 
eigh to Jackson and return, $24 50, 
SPRINGFIELD, 10 


| One fare plus $2 10r the round-trip, 


account Meeting General Assem. 
bly of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church Tickets on sale 
May 11th, 12th and 13th, with 
final limit May 27th, 1902. Rate 
Raleigh to Springfield and return, 
$30 10. 
WILMINGTON, N © 
From Raleigh to Wilmington, N.C, 





and return $6 55 on account Meet. 


| ing Medical Society State of North 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Carclina and State Board of Medi 
cal Examiners. ‘Tickets on sale 
June 4th, 5th, 9th and 10th, with 
final limit June 16, 1902. 
WRIGHTSVILLE, N C. 

One fare plus $2 membership fee, 
round-trip tickets to Wilmington 
N.C., and return, account of North 
Carolina Teachers Assembly. 
Tickets on sale June 7th to 14th 
inclusive, final limit 30 days from 
date of sale. Stop over privileges 
will be allowed at University Sta 
tion, Raleigh and Greensboro, t0 
accommodate parties desiring t 
attend Summer Schools 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

One fare for the round trip, account 
Southern Student C.nf-rence of 
Y.M.C.A., and Annual Confer 
of Y.W.C'A. Rate Raleigh t 
Asheville and return, $8 80. Tick 
ets on sale Jnne 13th and 14th 
final limit June 29, 1902. 


' 
| 
| KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


| i Tenn. 
Tickets will be sold April 19th to! *70™ Raleigh to Knoxville, 


and return, $12.65, on account 
Summer School, Knoxville. Tick 
ete on sale June 16th, 17th and 
18h, June 28th, 29th and 30th 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final re 
turn limit August 15, 1902. 
CHATTAN:0GA, TENN. 

One fare plus $2 for the round trip 
account Annual Meeting Southerl 
Educational Association. Ticket 
on sale June 27th to July ist, witl 
final limit July 6, 1902, except 
depositing ticket with Joint Age? 
on or before July 6th, and on pay 
ment of a fee of 5 cents an exteD 
sion may be obtained up to and in 
cluding September 10, 1902. Rat 
Raleigh to Chattanooga and % 
turn $17 50. 


MONTEAGLE, TENN. _ 

From Raleigh to Montexsgle, TeD? 

and return, $17.95, on accons 

Monteagle Assembly Bible Schoo 

Tickets on sale July 1st and oO 

8rd, also July 23rd, 24:h and 256 
final return limit August 30, 19 


For full particulars, informatic® 
eto., call on or address, T C. Stare’ 
City Ticket Agent, Yarborous 
House, Building, Raleigh, N. U: 


* THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.’ 


st Knows 
Biographies, Portraits and Best A 

Speeches of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Con 

Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham 7 Hill 

Pett w, Pender, Ramseur, rine ©, $2. 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, to 1g 
With The essive Farmer one yea! 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMES, 








RALEIGH, N- © 
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The T hinkers. 


coTTON-GIN ECONOMICS. 


coe 


The invention of the cotton-gin 
of greater benefit to manufac- 


te in the North than to agricul- 
a in the South is a contention 


made DY Edward Ingle in the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary Number of the 
yanufacturers’ Record of Baltimore, 
godin tracing the influence of the 
jpvention upon the economic history 
of the country, he writes: ‘‘Within 
jose than fifteen years after the first 
enduring settlement of Englishmen 
had been made in America the cul- 
tare of free institutions, of slavery 
and of cotton side by side was begun. 
The growth of each of them was at 
frst slow. It was not until the cloze 
of the seventeenth century and the 
peginning of the eighteenth that 
African slavery began to assume 
anything of its later proportions, and 
il the inventions of Watt, 


pot unt 
Hargraves, Arkwright, Crompton 
and Cartwright, paralleling the lay- 


ing of the foundations of the repub- 
licand creating a great demand for 
the products of 4 merican slave labor, 
were capped and amplified by the in. 
yention of the saw-gin, making pos- 
sible the employment of a greater 
supply of that labor in the cotton 
felde, that cotton became a dominat- 
ing staple in Southern agriculture, 
and, linked with expanding slavery, 
adominating influence in American 
industry, changing from hand to ma- 
chine, and American politics, slowly 
working out the experiment in rep- 
resentative government.’’ 


——_—____— o> 


ONLY LIFE IS WEALTH. 

“The question for the Nation is 
not how much labor it employs, but 
how much life it produces. * * * 
THERE IS NO WEALTH BUT LIFE—life, 
including allits powers of love, of 
joy, and of admiration. That coun- 
try is richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings; that man is richest 
who, having perfected the functions 
of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest helpful infiuence, 
both personal and by means of his 
possessions, over the lives of others.’’ 

These words of Ruskin, written 
for England nearly half a century 
ago, contain universal and eternal 
truth, and are equally applicable to 
America to-day. Asa people we are 
becoming rich with unprecented 
rapidity. Field, forest, mine, and 
factory are pouring forth their 
golden treasures, and our commerce 
is with all the ends of the earth. Our 
great business and commercial com 
binations are the wonder of the 
times. Labor-saving inventions are 
multiplying production beyond all 
precedent. All this is wellif rightly 
used, but it must not be forgotten 
that all this is of only secondary im- 
portance, and is only vanity and 
vexation of spirit unless it con. 
tributes to greater, purer, and hap- 
pier living. All material wealth is 
only raw product for the great fac- 
tory of humanity, and, like any 
other raw material, is valueless un- 
less it is consumed in the production 
of the higher product. Here the 
transmission must be from the ma- 
terial to the spiritual. The finished 
Projuct must be God like men and 
women, and free, joyous, happy, 
pure childhood for all the children 
of the nation. The chief workers in 
this factory are the teachers in the 
schools, who must look up, not down. 
To make wealth-producers is good, 
and not an unworthy object of the 
8chools ; but to produce perfect men 
and women is far greater. THERE IS 
NO WEALTH BUT LIFE.—Atlantio Edu- 
cational Journal. 
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THE RISING TIDE OF IMMIGRATION. 


However firmly the gates of our 


Pacific pcrte may be locked against 
Undesirable immigrants from Asia, 


there is no immediate prospect of 
Measures to check the incoming at | 
the Atlantic ports of the great stream | 
of immigration from Europe, the 
Character of which does not tend to 
8tTow more desirable from year to 
The arrivals at Ellis Island, 


year, 


and next to them come the people of 
various races inhabiting the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, while the third 
largest contingent comes from the 
dominions of Russia, most of these, 
however, being Poles and Russian 
Jews. We have been getting as 
many Greeks during the last year or 
two as Englishmen and Scotchmen. 
For that matter, the Syrians and 
Armenians who come to this country 
are decidedly more numerous than 
the Englishmen. The Germans and 
the Irish continue to come _in sub. 
stantial numbers, but in nothing like 
such a volume as in former years — 
Review of Reviews for May. 





—— 


THE APPALACHIAN PARK. 





In the May Country Life, Mr. C. P. 
Ambler, in writing on “Our Moun 

tain Forests,’’ gives a description of 
the beautiful mountain region in 
North Carolina, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia 
which has been talked of for a 
national park, under the name of 
the Appalachian National Park. Mr. 
Ambler advocates very heartily the 
purchase of some two million acres 
in this wonderful region. He says 
it is vastly more accessible than any 
of the other well-known national 
parks, being only twenty-four hours 
from New York, and that it can be 
visited all the year around, and that 
itis one of the few regions where 
the lumberman has still left an op- 
portunity to preserve the natural 
beauty of the mountain forest re- 
gions and protect the ultimate 
sources of the important water 
courses. Senator Pritchard has 
introduced a bill in the Senate ask- 
ing for an appropriation of $5,000,000 
to acquire this land. Mr. Amber 
says that it can be purchased for 
from two to five dollars an acre. If 
the matter is pushed through, the 
credit will belong very largely to 
Mr. Ambler himself, though he 
gives no evidence of this in his ar- 
ticle, because his persistent advocacy 
of the scheme and ingenious appeals 
through a literary bureau to the in- 
terests important in the matter 
have been the chief causes why the 
project has succeeded in getting be- 
fore Congress. Mr. Ambler says: 
‘Nowhere on this continent cun 
there be found to-day as large areas 
of virgin forests as there are in the 
southern Appalachians, and nowhere 
are the forests composed of eo large 
a variety of hardwood trees. Tais 
is the point where the flora of the 
North and South practically meet,— 
where all varieties found in the 
North, as well as the South, grow in 
profusion, according to the altitude 
and the natural environment. Here 
the hemlock reaches its greatest 
growth, the pine, the oak, the ash, 
popular, tulip, cherry, walnut, 


trees grow to a size which can be 
found nowhere else in the country. 
True, the difficulty of marketing 
timber from these steep mountain 
slopes is enormous, but the prices 
of lumber is soaring. Indeed, the 
inroads of unscientific luambermen 
in this region have aiready become 
alarming.’’—Review of Reviews for 
May. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


EcoNoMY. 
J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph. D, 
Head Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Chicago 
Cloth, 12mo, 384 pages. 
$1 20. 


cago. 


and practical facts. 
Laughlin’s brief yet lucid explana 


most satisfactory for use 


lies in the intelligence and independ 
ence of its toilers and wealth pro- 
ducers, for from them comes the ten- 
dency of growth or decay. A higher 
life for all the people is the need of 
the hour.—National Printer’s Jour. 
nal. 


chestnut and many other kinds of 


LAUGHLIN’s ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
(Revised Ejdition.) By 


Price, 
American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 


We.are glad to see a new edition of 
this standard work, which brings it 
up todate both as regards theory 
Professor 


tions of the principles of political 
economy have rendered his book 
in high 
schools. In the revision, among other 


The glory and safety of a republic 





Too large a class of the young peo- 
ple in America, of both sexes, are 
seeking pursuits not requiring man. 
uallabor, says William Mather. Their 
education as given at present in the 
high schools and colleges tends rather 
to unfit them for the actual indus- 
tries of life, ina country where the 
vast resources of nature are waiting 
for willing and trained hands to 
utilize them. The American boy 
with his inborn ambition and natural 
ingenuity, would cease to regard 
manual labor as drudgery, if his 
hand and mind together were indus 
trially trained through the school 
period. 


Fayetteville Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: The wagons daily making their 
way out of town, loaded with crates, 
barrels, baskets, eto., for the truck 
farms, show the great increase in 
that industry throughout this seo- 
tion. The lands west, east and north- 
east of Fayetteville, sandy loamy 
with clay subsoil, or heavy low 
lands, are adapted for all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables, and furnish 
their partin about everything offered 
in the Northern markets. The most 
gratifying fact is the improvement 
in handling and putting up the crops, 
in which the growers were long be 
hind, and the excellence in packing 
is showing in the better prices ob- 
tained. The white poll tax delin- 
quents in Cumberland County foot up 
an even larger number than was 
forecasted in the Observer a few 
days ago. Nearly three hundred 
disfranchised themselves. 
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WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





Senator Hoar has introduced a bill 
authorizing the construction of an 
isthmian canal, the route to be se 
lected by the President. The bill ap 
propriates $10,000,000 and authorizes 
contracts made for the completion 
of the canal at a cost of $180,000,000. 
Potter Palmer, for nearly balf a 
century one of Chicago’s most prom. 
inent business men, died Sunday 
night at his residence on Lake Shore 
drive. He was born in New York 
State in 1826 and began life as a 
clerk ina store. At his death his 
fortune was estimated at $25,000,000. 
President Rocsevelt attended the 
graduating exercises at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., last week and delivered the di- 
plomas to the graduates. President 
Winston, of the North Carolina A. 
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A LETTER TO OUR READERS 


NEw Haven, Addison Co., Vt. 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—About a year ago I 
was suffering from what I supposed 
was rheumatism. I became so bad 
that [ could hardly get on my feet 
from a sitting position. I run down 
in weight from one hundred and 
ninety-five to a hundred and forty- 
five pounds. I tried different kinds 
of medicine but received little or 
no help. I saw Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root highly recommended for kidney 
trouble, but I never had any idea 
that my kidneys were affected. I 
thought I would try a fifty-cent bot- 
tle of Swamp-Root and see what 
the effect would be. I commenced 
taking it according to directions and 
in a few days I saw that it was help 
ing me. I used the fifty-cent bottle 
and then bought two more dollar 
bottles, and they completely cured 
me. I have got pack to my original 
weight one hundred and ninety-five 
pounds, andI ama thorough advo- 
cate of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root 
Very Truly, 
Wm. M. Partou. 





Feb. 17, 1902. 


You may have a sample bottle of 
this wonderful remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp Root, sent absolutely free 
by mail, also a book telling about 
Swamp-Root. If you are already 
convinced that Swamp Koot is what 
you need, you can purchase the reg- 
ular fifty cent and one-dollar size 
bottles at the drug stores every where. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remem- 
ber the name, Swamp Root, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamtom, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 





MORE AND MORE. 
The use of good mowers has be- 
come so general that the demand for 





these mowers is increasing more and 
more. The demand for more and 
more O K. mowers is 80 great as to 
tax to the utmost the great mower 
producing facilities of the World 
Centre works. Call on the nearest 
agent and inspect the McCormick 
— of grasscutters. It is the O. K. 
ine 





Everybody Advised to Use Caustic Balsam. 
Levergue, Tenn., June 30, 1899. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve. 

land,O.: 

I wrote you March 21st in regard 
to my mule’s shoulder. I have used 
about one fifth of a bottle of your 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam and 
have cured the shoulder, which I 
thought ruined. It cured it with 
four applications. I would not take 
$5.00 for the rest of the bottle of 
Balsam. I advise anybody to use 
Caustic Balsam in a caso of this 
kind, instead of losing the horse 

B C. WILLIAMS 


We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


PATENTS| 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 
rt on TRADI lity. For free book, ¢ 


freerepo! k, 
Patentsand ~ TRADE-MARKS “to° « 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U.S.PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 
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A Love Story of the Philippines. 

The First Romance Laid in Our New Eastern 
Possessions — DANIEL EVERTON, VoLvUN- 
TEER-REGULAR—By Israel Putnam A story 
of love and so'dier jife in the Philippines in 
which a college-bred American Volu‘teer- 
Regular, an artistocratic New York girl and 
a lovely native Filipi_o maiden figure con- 
spicuously. 

WELCOMED WITH HIGH PRAISE, 
The New York Press: 


It is the only respectable Filipino novel we 


have seen. The author has made it so because 
he knows exactly what he is writing about. 
His characters from real life are all drawn 
ably. Moreover, they are all human—so hu- 
man that they do natural and misteken 
things. He writes with confidence, and he is 
justified, not only by his knowledge of the men 
and incidents described, which is thorough, 
but by his ski!l in handiing the language, his 


ability in constructing and managing a plot, 
and by his true and equal insight into the 
probabilities of his human mind and heart. 
* * * Asanovel “Daniel Everton” is fuliof 
that sober common _ sense whith means so 
much to the reader, tired with the surfeit of 
mad heroics and theatric passion that fill nine 
book covers out of ten these days. 
Handsome Covers. 12mo, Cloth. Illustrations 
by Sewell Collins. $12) ne’; postage, 10 cent. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Mr.E B.Bordin, Executor, has con- 
tracted with Messrs. Cooper Bros , of 
this city, to erect a monument to 
the memory of the late Chief Jus 
tice W. T. Faircloth. The monu- 
ment to be of the best Barre Ver 
mont granite, and erected in the 
family plot at LaGrange, N. C. 

Jno. F. Bruton, Admr., has also 
closed a contract with Messrs. Cooper 
Bros. to erect a large monument to 
the memory of the late Miss Adame, 
of Wilson. costing one thousand 
dollars 





LIKES THE MACHINE. 


Mr. T. B. PARKER, 

Dear Sir :—I received the machine, 
and have tested it on different ma- 
terials. It gives entire satisfaction 
so far. Will speak a good word for 
it whenever I can 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. T. Y. CHANDLER, 

Hamer, N. C., May 5, 1902. 





Rats and Mice. 


Drives them away alive. They don’ 
die in the house, but leave and stay gone. 
No dangerous poison, troublesome traps 


or misccievous cats. $ 


Drives them away like magic. Form- 
ula only 10 cents; former price was one 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


wma NEW DISCOVERY 
, 


doilar 
R. A. ROCKWELL, Vineland, N.C. 
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and M. College, a member of the 
board of visitore, delivered an ad. 
dress. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 


the Exposition would close as origi 
nally announced on June ist next. 


one of the higher executive or diplo 


change 





disorders 


tors of the South Carolina Inter. 
state and West Indian Exposition 
last week, it was determined that 


For the first time in manv veurs 
there ig no Ohio man in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet und none holding any 


matic offices, and there ix no native 
or former resident ot Ohio on the 
bench of the Sapreme Court.—Ex- 


MAKE IT VERY PLAIN to your dealer 
that von know there is no substitute 
for Perry Davis’ Painkiller for ex- 
ternal use from neuralgia to # mos- 
quito bite and internally for all bowel 


The Progressiv 





Offer Extra Special. 


etl | ae 
HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 


would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........ 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 


if Y, 4 
The Commoner t Together one year | HII 
e Farmer \~* : 


This applies to newor renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions wiil be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESTIVE FARMER, 


Is That Paper. 


By special arrangement we are 


ree $1 00 
1 00 


Raleigh, '. N. 




















Sewing 











as the tariff and bimetullism are im 





our immigrant station in New York 
harbor, have been very heavy indeed | of combinations of producers. 
this spring, and the present year | book represents the best thought of 

Promises to bring a greater number | an acknowledged authority, as modi- | 
of recruits to our shores than we | fied'and adjusted to the latest social 
have received in any one season for jand political movemente in this 
ten years. The proportion of immi-| country; and we oan confidently 


Europe is constantly increasing. The | 
Italians are much the largest single | 
element in our recent immigration, | 





If you want the best, the most im- 
Proved and the most reliable binder | 
‘n the world—buy the McCormick— 
it is the unit of measure in har- 


vesting machines. 


presentation of the subject. 











son in the United States. 


changes and additions, such topics 


partially discussed in their latest | 
phases; a fuller treatment is given) 
/to the development of division of | 
labor; and there is added a brief 
discussion of large production and 
The 


partment of Agriculture, is the aver- 
age annual consumption by each per- 


j 
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grants from eastern and southern recommend it as asound and helpful S 





FRANK J. 
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abor. Don’t send a cent; order to-da 


Machine FR 
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An up-to-date, full 
size, High Grade 
Sewing Machine 
with Automatic Lift and 
Drop-Head, and all the 
latest attachments costs 
from $30. to 40. Don’t 
throw your money 
away, but take advant- 






anteed for 10 years send 


A.B.C $3.00, and we will promptly forward to you our new No. Io Sewing Machine and guarantee safe delivery; 0° 
| = charge for boxing, packing, etc. We are giving away these sewing machines to quickly introduce our remedy and all 
RINE PPO we ask is that when you receive the sewing machine, which we give absolutely free for selling only 12 boxes, that you 

Three and one-half pounds of will show it to your friends. ‘This is a grand opportun- $1 00 re) = EW AR D will be paid to any 
cheese, it is estimated by the De- ity to get a fine sewing machine for very little work. one that can prove 


that we do not give the sewing machine as we say for selling only 12 boxes of teblets. Address, 
New Haven, Conn. 


HART, Sec’y, Dept. 7\\, 









age of our generous proposition which is apart from the above, if you 
wish to Own a Sewing machine that will do fine work and that is guane 


agree to sell only 12 boxes of our wonderful Headache Tablets at 25 cents 
y and we will send tablets by mail postpaid, when sold send us the money, 





us your name and address at oncé and 
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ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE 
= 








Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 
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Warranted for 20 YEARS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


—— 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
gerry re $18.50 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
Ge SATO. Kuve scxvbine een $17.50 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
HOR GOVEE. «oh ccis ces cue $16.50 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50.' 
PPD EM 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send {for 
descriptive circular. 


Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description—*5 
Farm Bells, ‘ 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Diao), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


(39" Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, as 
all other prices are. 


§@" Green Coffee from 8c. to 10c. per 
pound. 
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FERTILIZER oN 
\. ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found rclisble. Our arrange- 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dregs: 


DURHAM FERTILIZER 0O., DURHAM, N. 0, 








Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral- 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 
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HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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[CONOLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 


one States by schools which have 
been well-equipped ; and with the ex- 
ception of California, they are the 
only States that have become promi- 
nent in dairying.: New York stands 
head in dairying, but it has a well- 
equipped $50,C00 dairy building at 
Cornell University and a $40,000 one 
at its Experiment Station. In the 
former special instruction is given in 
the manufacture of butter and cheese 
and the sciences of breeding and 
feeding cattle; and the latter build- 
ing is used asa laboratory in which 
such experimental examinations are 
made as tend to remove the screen 
from some hidden truths which will 
possibly aid the human race in its 
struggle for bread. Wisconsin’s 
building for special instruction in 
dairying cost $40,000 and the Legis- 
lature of Kansas has appropriated 
$34,000 for the erection and equip. 
ment of a building in which special 
instruction in dairying may be giver 
to young men who are to take charge 
of dairies and creameries. 

Some people may say that persons 
who desire special instruction in 
dairying should attend the dairy 
schools of other States. But they 
are too far from them. The majority 
of young men who are anxious to 
secure such an education, are sons of 
farmers, a good many of whom are 
in very poor circumstances. 

The South has a good many good 
schools that have sent out pulpit 
orators, politicians, lawyers, doctors, 
and statesmen, but they have not 
given the world many scientists. 
Southern young men have been in- 
spired and encouraged to become 
Websters, Clays, Calhouns, and 
Haynes and asa result agricultural 
pioneers are very limited among 
them. But from a far sighted busi- 
ness standpoint, young men who pre- 
pare themselves for the dairy in- 
dustry and have unflagging indus- 
try, will achieve more than a good 
many of their professional friends. 

I have already given what I con- 
ceive to be two of the main reasons 
why dairying in the South has not 
become one of the leading and most 
profitable agricultural interests, and 
I would suggest two remedies which 
if applied, would undoubtedly bring 
about favorable results not only 
from a financial point, but serve asa 
key to some of the ethical and social 
problems with which we are con- 
fronted. 


SUBSTITUTE FOOD OROPS FOR COTTON. 

First, instead of trying to raise so 
much cotton—the treacherous friend 
of small farmers—corn, cow peas, 
oats, rye, clover, lucerne, vetch, s8>r- 
ghum, alfalfa, and grasses should bs 
grown. This would furnish food for 
large herds of cattle, and would sup 
ply the soil with humus, which im 
proves its chemical and physical con 
ditions. 

Voorhies says, ‘‘An acre of an 
average crop of red or crimson clover 
or cow peas will contain one hundred 
and fifty pounds of nitrogen, equiva- 
lent to that contained in fifteen tons 
of average stable manure.’’ And 
Hon. E. W. Allen, Assistant Director 
of the Office of Experiment Stations, 
says: “Grow more leguminous 
crops. They furnish the cheapest 
food for stock and the pheapest mu- 
nure for the soil. They do this be. 
cause they obtain from the air a sub- 
stance necessary for plants and ani- 
mals alike, which costs in the form 
of fertilizers and feeding stuffs from 
15 to 25 cents a pound.”’ 

OUR YOUNG MEN SHOULD STUDY DAIRY- 
ING 

Second, a special course of instruc- 
tion in dairying should be offered by 
each agricultural college, and young 
men should be encouraged to attend 
them. And when they hecome 
equipped with theory and practice 
of dairying, send them out into the 


extensive and inviting fields of South 
ern dairying, like Spies to the Prom- 
ised Land; the time will soon come 
when the Calebs and Joshuas wi!! 
return,and persuade their friends to 
go with them. 


SEEK GOLD AT HOME. 


History tells us that in 1848, when 
gold was discovered in California, 
thousands of men rushed fo that 
place. Thousands made their way 
across the desert, amid privations 
which strewed the route with skele 
tons. Also when gold was discov 
ered in Alaska, seekers of fortune 
made their way through deep snows 
‘which they stained with bloody feet. 

Now, investigators tell us that 
gold has been discovered in the dairy 
industry, and Southern men can 
secure this precious metal without 
crossing the scorching sands of the 
desert or the snow-capped mountains 
of Alaska. They are simply re- 
quested to go into that industry and 
sopply the home demand for good 
butter and cheese. 

E. A. CoLson. 

Kittrell College, Vance Co., N. C. 





Farm Miscellany. 


THREE NOTES REGARDING SOIL CULTI- 
VATION. 


If the land professes to be poor, 
and you cannot get fertilizers for it, 
try thorough and deep plowing and 
harrowing. There isa plant food in 
the ground, though when itis scarce 
plant roots will have to go further 
to get it and the plants will send out 
more foraging roots. The thing to 
de is to put the soil in such mechani- 
cal condition that the roots can for- 
age with as little obstruction as pos- 
sible. 

When land has all the humus 
washed out of it by continuous clean 
cultivation, and leaching rains, 
simply adding commercial fertilizers 
will do no good. There must be de. 
caying vegetable matter or it will be 
comparatively barren though nitro- 
gen by the tons be added to it. It 
must have humus to furnish the con- 
sistency that holds moisture and 
renders the soil permeable by the 
tender feeding roots of plants. 
Fortunate is the farmer whose 
land does not forma hard crust after 
every rain. But nearly all land 
forms a partial crust and while that 
crust remains the soil water is evap- 
orated rapidly. The thing to do then 
is to break up the crust as soon as 
possible and thus reduce the evapo- 
ration toa minimum, for before long 
the crop is sure to need that water. 
A fine-toothed cultivator, or better, 
a weeder, that will cover a three 
foot middle, can be run over 74% to 
8 acres a day, and will leave the soil 
in the best possible condition to re- 
sist drouth.—Farm and Ranch. 
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SUNFLOWERS. 


The value of the sunfloweris never 
generally recognized by our farmers. 
It is easy to raise and the seed 
affords an excellent food for all kinds 
of poultry. The sunflower requires 
a reasonably rich soil in order to pro. 
duce a goodcrop. It may be planted 
at any time in the spring and up to 
the middle of June. Sunflowers do 
not require any cultivation after the 
plants get five or six inches high, as 
they will outgrow the weeds and will 
keep the weeds down if planted 
pretty thick. Last year when I 
worked my potatoes [ planted sun. 
flowers between the hills, dropping 
two or three seeds in aplace. By 
the time the potatoes were ripe the 
sunflowers were just getting a start, 
so that neither crop injured the 
other. I had good crops of potatoes 
and of sunflowers on the same 
ground. When they sre ripe nearly 
all of the seed may be saved by cut. 
ting off the heads and giving them a 
sudden jar in a oarrel. The chickens 
will save what few seed are left in 
the head, if they are thrown where 
they can get at them.—A.J Legg, 
Albion, W. Va. 





SOUTHERN SILK CULTURE. 





Mr. Lewis B. Magid, a financier of 
New York, has just returned from a 
tour of the Southern States. He has 
been investigating with a view to 
establishing an Italian colony to raise 
and produce raw silk, as well as to 
start filatures to unwind the silk, 
etc. Inaletter tothe Manufaoctur- 
ere’ Record Mr. Magid suid that 
while his plans are not yet fully out- 
lined, it has been determined to 
establish the first colony somewhere 
in the Piedmont section. He regards 
the Piedmont section of the South 
as an ideal place for a beginning, and 
sees no reason why the farmers 
should not engage in silk culture. 
His company offers to give farmers 
information in regard to the matter, 
and he expresses the wish that every 
farmer should produce silk, as his 
company will create a market for 
the cocoons in its plans of establish- 
ing mills. Secretary Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, he says, 
has assured him that he willdo all 
within his power toward establishing 
silk culture in the United States.— 
Manufacturers’ Record. 


Newton Enterprise: The frnit 
crop promises to be a very abundant 
one this year, especially peaches, 
pears and cherries. Apple trees huve 
not bloomed very profusely and sie 
the least promising of all fruit trees. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward fog 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Ball’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props ., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
mey for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 


tions made by their firm. 
WueraTrvax, WholesaleD sts, Toledo, O, 
olesale Drug- 





Wapine, Kinnan & Marvin, 
palf a Toledo, O. 
*s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
Girectly upon the b] and mucous surfaces 
system. Price, 7éc. per bottle. Bold by 
. Druagiste. Testimonials fre 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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SELLING THE FARM PIECEMEAL. 


We are glad to commend to our 
readers so able an article as the fol- 
lowing on ‘Gradually Selling the 
Farm,’’ by Mr. Dewitt C Wing in 
the Journal Monthly : 

The practice of grain farming in 
volves a gradual disposa) of the 
farm. Whenever a crop of wheat or 
corn is removed from a field and 
sold, a part of that field goes with 
the grain, and the, farmer can never 
again use that part. 

Mixed farming or live stock farm- 
ing does not admit of so large a loss 
of plant food and soil life as occurs 
in grain farming. Live stock hus- 
bandry husbands the fertility of the 
soil. Mixed farming, by which ig 
meant the growing of varied crops 
in rotation, likewise conduces to the 
maintenance of fertility. 

The selling of hay or any kind of 
grains from the farm is a aystem of 
bad farming which the foregoing 
caption briefly states. In the pro- 
duction of grain crops large quanti 
ties of nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid, the three very import- 
ant elements of plant food, are used. 
Seeds contain much higher percent 
ages of these elements than do the 
stalks or canes upon which they 
grow. 

It is estimated, for instance, that 

if an acre produces sixty bushels of 
corn the soil sustains a loss of 83.70 
pounds of nitrogen, 61.16 pounds of 
potash and 25.77 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, which at the following 
respective prices per pound—15, 7 
and 4 cents, average commercial quo- 
tations—would amount to $17.86. 
This includes the stalks. Selling the 
corn at 30 cents per bushel and burn 
ing the stalks the farmer would 
come out in debt on his crop. He 
would receive $18 for the corn and 
nothing for the stalks. His labor in 
producing the crop properly esti- 
mated would land him in debt. 
Bat let us say that the stalks were 
left standing in the fields, as is 
usually the case, and only the corn 
were sold off the land. This reduces 
the value of the plant food to about 
$6 as compared with the $17.86 for 
the entire crop, grain and stalks. To 
the $6 should be added the cost of 
production. The difference between 
the product and $18 will represent 
the farmer’s profit from the acre of 
corn. It won’t beafabulous sum. 
Figure it up carefully allowing fair 
wages for yourself and horses, and 
take into account the wear and tear 
of the machinery. 

In the case of wheat we find that 
if an acre of ground produces twenty- 
five bushels of that cereal it sustains 
a loss of 40.17 pounds of potash, 
26 85 pounds of phosphoric acid and 
55 65 pounds of nitrogen, which at 
the figures given for these elements 
if bought commercially would 
amount to $1222. These figures 
represent the value of the plant food 
contained in both grain and straw. 
As is well known about one-third of 
the straw is left on the ground in 
the form of stubble which is turned 
under in the fall, or at all events is 
eventually returned to the soil, while 
the other two-thirds is either burned 
or stacked. In view of these facts 
we oan safely appropriate about $3 50 
out of the $12 22 to represent the 
fertilizing value of the stubble turned 
under. Selling the twenty five bush- 
els of wheat at 60 cents per bushel 
we have $16, from which we are to 
subtract $8.72—the difference be- 
tween $12 22 and $3.50—plus the cost 
of growing and threshing the crop. 
If any be left that will represent the 
grower’s profit. 

A careful study of the figures 
given will conclusively show that 
the growing of, and selling from the 
farm, grain ia eyuivalent to selling 
little chanks, as it were, of the farm. 
It is a practice comparable with that 
of yearly drawing large amounts of 
money from a bank in which limited 
deposits have been made. The end 
is bound to come. It is as certain as 
two and two make four. 

Grain farming as an oxclusive 
business does not pay the farmer 
who owns the land, for every year 
he makesa heavy demand upon it 
for the wealth which nature has pro- 
vided and which must be there if 
maximum crops are to be grown. 
Grain farming in conjunction with 


live stock growing, is a profitable 
husiness, inasmuch as much of the 
grain and fodder can be fed through 
the animals back to the soil. The 
philosophy of the whole question is 
embodied in the statement that for 
every pound of plant food taken 
from the soil in the production of a 
crop the same amount of plant food 
should be revetored to that particular 
soil, else it declines in fertility, just 
asa bank account declines when de- 
mands are made upon it and never 





an addition is made to it. 








MOTH TRAPS. 


We tried, many years ago, the 
same arrangement that has of late 
been patented and extensively ad. 
vertised as atrap for catching in- 
jurious insects. We found then, as 
almost every entomologist in the 
country has found, that the traps 
caught many more beneficial insects 
that it did harmful ones. At the 
University of Ontario the Haseltine 
moth catcher was tested from June 
7th to September 7th. The result 
was that, of the insects oaptured 
nearly 75 per cent. were of decidedly 
beneficial character, a considerable 
percentage of harmless ones and only 
a few harmful ones, with not a single 
codling moth, which the trap is espe 
cially advertised to catch. Prof. 
Lockhead remarks that as the maker 
of these traps boasts that he has sold 
40,000 of them during the past sea 
son, if all of them were in operation 
during the season, there were prob 
ably forty million decidedly hene- 
ficial insects destroyed. Thelantern 
moth catchers will not catch the 
codling moth, as has been demon. 
strated at every station in the coun- 
try, and it will do far more harm 
than good. Better depend on spray- 
ing your trees, and then study in- 
sects so as to know friends from 
foes.—Prof. W. F. Massey, in Prac- 
tical Farmer. 





Tarboro Southerner: An echo‘of 
the soarcity of labor last fall has 
just reached the sanctum. No earlier 
than this week a farmer picked out 
of his field cotton which had with- 
stood all the storms of winter. He 
has sold one bale for 844 cents a 
pound. This cotton was not picked 
before because the farmer could not 
obtain the labor. He paid for the 
picking 50 cents a hundred. 





Pender Chronicle: From reports 
received since our last issue, we are 
informed that the prevalence of the 
strawberry blightis not so general 
as was at first announced. While in 
some sections of the county the crop 
is very much shortened, in others 
the production of strawberries will 
reach its usual proportions. Very 
discouraging reports are continually 
being received from various sections 
of the county, and on the whole it 
is believed that the crop will be con- 
siderably shortened, though it is now 
impossible to ascertain by what per- 
centage. 





J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of 
Agriculture during President Cleve. 
land’s second administration, whose 
death was announced on April 27th, 
has left to the farmer a few innova. 
tions which will perpetually remain 
as monuments to his memory. He 
was known as the ‘‘Father of Arbor 
Day,’’a day when trees are planted 
in all portions of the United States, 
not only by agrioulturists, but also 
largely participated in by school 
children. Secretary Morton also be- 
lieved that Congress when appro. 
priating money for flower and vege- 
table seeds, should spend an equal 
sum in publishing bulletins which 
might be useful to the farmer. Out 
of this idea grew the inauguration 
of the publication of Farmers’ Bulle. 
tins. 

Te eo ox Pay, use Snarpies Cream Separa 


tors. “Business Dairying” & Cat. free 
Ww. Chester, Pa. 


Cash for REAL, ESTATE 


where it is. Send de- 








scription and cash price and my 
Banderfaly suscesatl plan.” Wem, OS TRAN- 





FOR SALE. one-Fourth Vatue 
—TWO— 


BROWN COTTON GINS, 
FEEDERS AND CONDENSERS, 


with latest improvements; run as smoothly as 
when new, o' ly s ight repairs needed; ginned 
21 bales with them tre last day they were used 
in December last. 


Price, $65 fur Both, 
Carsh or on time, if m oved by Ist June. A pow- 
erful sacrifice. 
Cc. W. RANEY, 
KITTRELL, N.C. 











LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


OWLY 10 CENTS. 
Ca vary, Jerusalem, Rock of Ages, 
Palms, Lat aloma, Nearer My God to 
‘Thee, + nd 1,000 other vocal and instru- 
mental50ct musicat only 10 cts. Send 
l0cts for samp'e copy and catalogue. 
PIEOMONT MUSIC CO., Winston, N.C. 


200-Egg incubator 
for $1280 
Perfect 5 construction and 
ag aS pad every one 
"GEO. Wo STAHL: Quincy, iil 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 

















removes from the soil 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power. 


Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent /ree. 





GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St , New York. 











LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE Baby's clothes will 


now fit Dollie." 
can get this beantiral 
tolling only four bosee of car 
‘our boxes our 

Great Cold & Headache T 

at 25 centsa box. Write 

and we will send you the tablets 
by mail id ; when sold send 
the money ($1.00) and we will 
this Life Size Doll which 






This 
exact reproduction of the finest hand 
ae French Doll, and will live 
a child’s memory long after child- 
days have passed. Address, 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
‘Doll Dent. 242 OC New Haven,Cone 





See the advertisement in another 
column of our old friend, C. W. 
Raney, Kittrelis, N.C. If you need 
a Cotton Gin, he has a bargain for 
you. Write him at once. 








HALLOCK’S ANTI-CLOG WEEDER AND 
CULTIVATOR is the best implement on the 
market for ali hoed crops, cultivating wheat, 
oats and putting in grass seeds will save its cost 
in one o's use; cultivating 15 to 20 acres of 


corn that requires no hand labor; prepares 
cotton for chopping where the ssme labor can 
chop two acres to ove without its use in the 
field. Price, $7.50 delivered at vour railroad 
station ee: if your order is received in 
April. mit by Post Office Order or Express 
Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 


Address: 
J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 
4aa-J. E. RUE is reliable. 
McM. FURGERSON, P. M. 








Douare Dany Service 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and Weat. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 






























SOUTHWARD, 
Dai Dail 
No. di No. w 
Lv New York, P RR............ 1255 pm 1210am 
Lv Philadelphia, P RR 2pm 85am 
Lv Baltimore, PR R........... 4pm 64am 
Lv Washington, PRR........655 pm Udlam 
Lv Richmond, 8A L Ry...1040 pm 240 pm 
Lv Petersburg. ad 131 pm 827 pm 
Lv Norlina, . “ 20am 555 pm 
Lv Henderson, as 230am 623 pm 
Lv Raleigh, ¥ 846am 740 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, 5387 am 930 pm 
Lv Hamle “ 630am 1050 pm 
Lv Columbia,t{ ss 840am 16am 
Ar Savannah, ” 210 pm 42am 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 850pm 9l5am 
Ar Tamva « 500am 540 pm 
; No. 81 No. 41 
Lv New jon, MT ES 8.88 am 855 pm 
Lv Philadelphia, ‘“ 02am 112 pm 
Lv New YorE, O DSS Co...78 00 PM  ........cceceuee 
Lv Be © OO iciscessooncccensencese +t 630 pm 
WB Bocccccceesesess 630 pm 
SALRy...930 pm 94am 
od Rléam 121ll pm 
Se 24am 215 pm 
ss 4l0am 855 pm 
Pines, “ 6077am 618 pm 
Lv “ 73am 1050 pm 
Lv Wilmington, Ss. Aahatbianaass 806 pm 
Lv Charlotte, “ Clam 1015 pm 
Lv Chester, “ l02am 14am 
Lv Greenwood, a 1222 pm 84am 
24 pm 62am 
tl 85pm sam 
i 8 a eres 
72pm U2am 
920 pm 68am 
MOR TR ccoscisctsectin 
ns, L & PMA écsccicsaisanns 
Ar Nashville, NC &St.L.. 640am ‘665 piu 
Ar Memphis, “ 40 pm sam 
WORTHWARD. 
Dail Dail 
No. 44 No. & 
Ly Memphis, NC &St. L...1245 noon 900 pm 
Lv Nashville bed 930 pm 930 4 m0 
Lv New Orleans, L & N...... UE OD  sédskiesceassic 
vv oni N& wet et PETE . sitetsaceinee 
v Montgome R am 13pm 
Ly Macon, O of Ga. sn... 80am 42) pm 
me ree ie 
1200 noon 800 pm 
h 248% pm 123 pm 
Greenwood, 0 60l pm 20lam 
Ar Chester, “ - 7028am 410am 
Lv Charlotte + - 75am 52am 
Lv Wilmington,‘ mes SC ete 
Lv Hamlet, 1035 pm 810am 
Lv Southern Pines," —l2pm 98am 
Lv Raleigh, ee 12pm ils0am 
Ar Henderson, “ 250am 16pm 
Le Norlina, S.A.L.Ry 834am 200 pm 
Ly Weldon, “ 440am 310 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, a 70am 650 pm 
Ar Washington, N & cose ~» / 8 bb am 
ora ood igsm 
Ar Philadelphia, N Y P & N,+5 46 Pm 510 am 
Ar New York, “ 840pm 80am 
Mie No, % No. 66 
v Tampa, 8. A. L. Ry., 8 
Lv Jacksonville, “ , 10 orm ‘een 
Lv Savannah, a 210 pm 114 pm 
Lv Columbia,g ‘ 7122pm 44am 
Lv Hamlet, ~ 103 pm 80am 
Lv Southern Pines‘ UsSpm 84am 
Lv Raleigh, * L2am 1042am 
LygHenderson, ‘ 250am 1168am 
Lv Norlina, “ 88am 12343 pm 
Lv burg, 49am 247 pm 
+. Sam 838i pm 
0am 706 pm 
12am 113 pm 
3pm 25am 
Bpm 68am 








HO, THERE, FISHERMAN | 


If you will send 
you a fishhook 


now to Cod and the 
cakes, One dollar will b 
sizes. If we can te 
them write us. 
letters. We have no busy a 


90 Wrst Broapway, 














uy a doze 

ll you a a e( 
We take tims more aboy 
ays, 


F. J. ROOT, 
New Yorg, 


The 


Southery 
Railway, 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


- TOURIST SEASON, 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE or— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex: 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port 


ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 


» Miami, 
Tampa, 


Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 
ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pino. 


hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem. 
phis and 


The + Land - of» the + Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 


TRAINS. 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 


VIA : 


SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





t=" Ask any Ticket Agent for ful! 
information, or address : 


R. L. VERNON, 


Traveling Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


J.M.CULP, 


C. W. WESTBURY, 


District Pass. Agent, 
Richmond, Va. 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


W. A. TURK, 


Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manager 


WASHINGTON, N. C. 





Grow Grasses and Raise Catt 


Examine agricultural statistics and see tb 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 


acre of grasses and 


forage crops. Com 


pare her advantages for stock-raising {with 
those of other States. Profit by these ‘facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afforé 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plante of the Sou 


RY J. B. RILLESREW, 


of the University of Tennesses. 


It is a complete manual of the on! 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 


the South. 


It contains about 14( 


pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead: 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wilé 


pastures, etc. 


It is fully illustratec 


with original analytical engraving? 
by Scribner, our greatest grass 6x 


pert, 


and embellished with a large 


number of half tone outs of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the expert 
ment stations and the United States 
Depariment of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


Wi 
Ww 





We have 30 copies this valo 
able work on hand, and, until! 
further notice, will send oné 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grassef 
and Forage Crops’’ to any #4 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip: 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year ‘¢ 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, A. &- 
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